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ow Railway Postal Clerks 
Get £1,900 A Year To Start 


Now £1,900 to #2,600 a Year 


Automatic raises of $100 or $150 every year until you reach $2,600. 
Work only 8 hours a day. Up to 15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick 
leave every year (not including Sundays and holidays) with full pay. 
Leads to positions paying as high as $4,700 a year! 


HE Railway Postal Service has always been one of the most popular 
branches of the Civil Service. ‘The work is easy and pleasant, the hours 
short, and the pay about the highest given to Government workers. Now, 

with the big increase in salary recently given by Congress, the position of Rail- 
way Postal Clerk will be more popular than ever. Thousands of live, ambitious 
men will compete for these great jobs that pay $36.00 a week to start; that auto- 
matically jump up $100 or $150 every vear until $50.00 a week is reached. 


Pll Show You How to Get This Fine Job 


No previous experience is required to get this attractive trained thousands of men and women now getting fine pay 
Civil Service position. You don’t need “pull.” Successful in splendid Government Jobs. I can train YOU too, so you 
applicants, however, must pass an examination; those who’ will QUALIFY for one of the first positions open. In fact, 
pass with the highest marks are the first to be selected. I’m so sure that I can help you to become eligible for one of 

My business is to train you and prepare you for these the first positions available that J guarantee my coaching 
examinations. For eight years I was a member of the Board costs you nothing unless you are offered a job within one year 
of Examiners for the Second Civil Service District. I have after receiving your rating! 


"Patterson Civil Service School | GET FREE BOOK About Civil Service 


R-635 Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. ‘ : so ; ; : 
Tf you are an American citizen, between 18 and 65, in good physical condition, you are 


Send me, without charge, your FREE BOOK — to Soseme 0 Sanway Postal , to guelty for on of the other ventas 
Sac agi “wnietioan gt : eee re positions in the Civil Service. Since Congress raised the salaries an average of 3¥ 
ac Railway Mail Clerk and other U. S. year each, many will try for these jobs. My coaching will send you into the examinations 

xovernment positions and how your money-back © well prepared. 

guaranteed coaching can help me get the job I Write today for my new free book that tells all about the Civil Service—the jobs, the 

want. . | pay, the vacations, the big advantages. Read my money-back guarantee. Find out how 
can help you get the job you want. This information is free. Just mail the coupon—NOW! 


Patterson Civil Service School 


Approved as a correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York 


R-635 Wisner Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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not believe in converting those compliments intc bill- 
boards and plastering them all over the magazine. Here 
however, is a letter which is of general interest in addition 
to being complimentary—it is from S. Morena of Smithton. 
Pennsylvania: “When I received The American Legion 
Weekly and looked at the picture my memory of the day: 
over there was just like as if it were today. Comrade Brewer 
and [ wish to thank Mr. Stoops for his cover design on the 
April 10th issue and wish that there would be severa! more 
of almost the same design on all issues of the Weekly. Com- 
rade Brewer and I are the 


T Ste Weekly enjoys receiving compliments, but it does 
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show what kind of an outfit Charleroi Post of The American 
Legion is. 


M URPHYSBORO, ILLINOis, was the chief sufferer in the 
tornado of March 18th that took a toll of more than 
eigitt hundred lives in Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. The 
story of “The Disaster That Found a Prepared Legion” was 
told in the April 10th issue, with the accent on Paul Stout 
Post of the Legion of Murphysboro, te whom the freak of 
the tornado gave the largest opportunity for service. The 

Weekly is glad to pass on a 





only Legionnaires in this 
town. We belong to Char- 
leroi Post, Department of 


Table of 


Pennsylvania. It is almost 
twelve miles from Smithton 
to Charleroi but we have 
not missed a meeting since 


we joined. We are sorry a 

that we did not join the The Northwest Burns the Mortgage 
post years ago. I can hard- 

ly wait until [ get The 3 fs t 

American Legion Weekly. Sack Suits and Crashes: 


and there’s a buddy here 
that was gassed in the Ar 
gonne that’s been down in 
bed since the first of the 
year with T. B. who sends 
his wife down to see if I am 
through reading The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly so that 


Editorial 


Cover Design by R. A. Bianconcini 


Story............By Eugene E. Morgan 7 
Illustrated by Percy L. Crosby 


Baseball’s Age of Innocence 
By William Henry Nugent 9 


A Personal Page......By Frederick Palmer 


few words from a resolution 
recently adopted by Paul 
Stout Post and its Auxiliary 
unit extending “our thanks 
and appreciation to all Le- 
gion posts and Auxiliary 
units who rendered aid to 
this post and its community 
in any manner following the 
disaster.” Owing to the 
confusion following the dis- 
aster, the resolution § de- 
clares, the post was not able 
to get a record of all assist- 
ing posts and units. 


Contents 


By Marquis James 4 
A Buck O’Dee 


* * a 


ERSQNAL news: Mr. and 
tac ie aihasost dolon nae ee Mrs. H. A. Dean of 
1] Ionia, Michigan, announce 


he can read it also. He the birth of a son, Robert 
doesn’t belong to any post “Keep Your Eye on the Ball”. .By Wallgren 12 Wayne Dean, on April Sth. 
and he says that when I : : , Cribside weight, eight 
give him the Weekly he BES cbivevkencead< (wawwawh se 24 05 16 pounds eight ounces. Mr. 
reads it over and over. We and Mrs. Dean are members 


Legion Radio 


Buddies in Distress... 


go up to see him every week. 
Since he has been reading 
the Weekly it has kind of 
put a little pep in him. He 
says thanks to the Legion.” 





Bursts and Duds....... 


of John F. Girard Post and 
2] its Auxiliary, respectively. 
Fi And Mr. and Mrs. D. P. Sul- 
o livan (Mr. Sullivan is a 
member of United Bronx 
Post of New York City) an- 








% a ae 


& gather from Comrade Morena’s name that none of 

his ancestors were deckhands on the Mayflower and 
that he has no aunts or uncles living on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Boston, but we want to tell him before the whole world 
that his letter has made us feel better than anything President 
Coolidge or Judge Gary or National Commander Drain could 
ever say to us. We have never had a line pro or con from 
the President or the Judge, but we do hear off and on from 
the Commander—sometimes pro, sometimes not so pro. And 
in this case we know the Commander will agree with us. 


* * * 


W;: have never heard a word directly or indirectly, so 
far as we can recall, from or about Charleroi Post. 
But it seems to us that there isn’t much more to be heard 
than Comrade Morena has told us. He and Comrade Brewer 
have not missed a meeting since they joined and wish they 
had joined years ago—and it’s twelve miles from Smithton 
to Charleroi. No more testimony than that is needed to 


nounce birth of a son on 
April 4th, weight ten pounds four ounces, who has no com- 
plete monicker at this writing. He is an eighth child—four 
brothers and four sisters. Welcome, Bob Dean and Little 
Sully, to the best world we have available for your occu- 
pancy. (Note: The Weekly has not inaugurated a Births 
column, but these two announcements came in in the same 
mail and no editor with anything stronger than pink ink in 
his arteries could hold out against them.) 


* + * 


ey HOUSANDS of units of The American Legion Auxiliary 
and posts of The American Legion will render help of 
the most practical kind to disabled men and their dependents 
by selling poppies for Memorial Day. These poppies are 
being made by disabled men and their dependents and may 
be obtained through National Headquarters of The American 
Legion Auxiliary, Indianapolis, Indiana. The price is $22.50 
a thousand. Payment should accompany orders. Shipment 
by express, charges collect. 
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Where the horse is still a factor, despite the tractor and other paraphernalia of the gasoline age. 
Northwestern farm gathering up the sheaves for the threshing machine. 








A bundle loader on a 


Wheat remains the staple of these agricultural 


empires, but the farmers are bringing back prosperity with a diversification of crops 


T he Northwest 


Burns the Mortgage 


OHN ANDERSON’S Ford, bat- 

tered but cocky, clattered dustily 

up to the door of the Anderson 

homestead, and with a sigh of sat- 
isfaction ceased its troubled breathing. 
John Anderson climbed out heavily, 
lifted the latch and admitted himself 
to the tar paper shack which had been 
his legal residence since he had come 
out to Montana. Now it was his actual 
and sole residence as well; the only roof 
he had over his head. The big house 
he had built for his wife in Billings out 
of the proceeds of his 1916 clean-up 
was a memory. It had gone the way 
of other pleasant things during the 
barren years of 17, 718 and ’19. 

It was now the Fall of 1919. John’s 
wife met him at the door. 

“Well,” she said. “What news?” 
She spoke in level tones. This calm- 
ness was too clearly artificial. 

“None,” her husband replied. “That 
is, none I did not expect.” 

“Then Barker won’t let us have any 
more money? What are we to do? 
see groceries won’t last another week 
an tem 

“Oh,” replied John, “it’s not as bad 
as that. Or maybe I’d better said it’s 
too bad for that to happen. You know, 
after things get so bad, they just nat- 
urally get better because they can’t get 
worse.” 

“T can’t say that I follow you,” ob- 
served Mrs. Anderson. 

“Well then: we get money from Bar- 
ker’s bank to put in another crop. He 


By MARQUIS 
JAMES 


takes my note; to put another mort- 
gage on these acres would be a com- 
edy, and Barker doesn’t feel like laugh- 
ing. Meantime we eat, thanks to an 
extension of credit at Bixby’s store. 
We enjoy these accommodations not 
because I am an especially promising 
investment for Barker or for Bixby, 
but because that course is the only 
chance of a way out for them as well 
as us. We are all in the same boat 
and if one lets go the others sink. 

“Suppose Barker foreclosed us. 
What would he get? Land he could 
not sell for $10 an acre and it is mort- 
gaged for $25. He could not find ten- 
ants to crop it, and a crop is the only 
thing that will enable the land to pay 
him back what he has put in it and en- 
able him in turn to pay the bank in 
Minneapolis which has discounted my 
paper for him. Suppose Bixby cut off 
our credit. We couldn’t live. We'd 
leave, bankrupt; Bixby would never be 
paid. So their only hope is to stake 
me again, insolvent though I seem to be. 

“It is a gamble, but it is the only 
way out. A good crop and a fair price 
for wheat and we can square up all 
around. Another failure—but who 
ever heard of four wheat failures in a 
row in Montana?” 


John Anderson was one of the thouw- 
sands who had flocked to Montana dur- 
ing the boom which began fifteen years 
ago. The cattle were driven from their 
primitive pastures, the old ranges were 
broken up, parceled out to homestead- 
ers and set to wheat. A new order 
was proclaimed. John Anderson came 
in 1914 with his lifetime savings of 
$1,300 and no experience as a farmer. 
He had been a mechanic in Akron. In 
1916 he was worth $15,000 in boom 
currency. Two unprecedented crops 
and the inflation of land values had 
done it. 

Anticipating fresh conquests of the 
soil John Anderson had spread that 
$15,000 out until it looked like $50,000. 
He had -bought more land and farm 
machinery on credit, built the house in 
Billings and fitted it out the same way, 
and spent a winter motoring in Call 
fornia. Four months’ work is enough 
in one year for a wheat farmer in a 
new and bountiful country. Nature 
does the rest. So on the Anderson 
homestead a tar paper bunk-house met 
all requirements. Not a pig or chick- 
en, cow or horse, a sprig of garden or 
a tree. Nothing but wheat, wheat as 
far as the eye could sce. John farmed 
with tractors. The months he and his 
crew spent on the land they lived out 
of tin cans and prepared foods bought 
at the store and hauled from town, as 
one lives on a mining claim. | 

Such was bonanza farming in the 
Northwest in the boom days, when the 
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youthful soil, with good prices and a 
proper rainfall, yielded fortunes in 
wheat for everyone. John Anderson, 
mechanic, of Akron, was no exception. 
The professional light-soil, dry farmer 
was a curiosity. The ordinary, so- 
called farmer was almost in the 
minority. A random cataloging by the 
state agricultural authorities of set- 
tiers in one small area in north central 
Montana disclosed only 278 homestead- 
ers of previous farming experience 
among a total of 550. The balance 
was made up of railroad men, circus 
musicians, deep sea divers, wrestlers, 
bartenders, sea-going engineers, ped- 
dlers, gamblers, bank clerks, “old 
ladies,” well drillers, cigar makers—to 
all off a few. But they all made 
money. A theatrical troupe called the 
Maud Henderson Stock Company went 
out there to get some of it, but the 
box office route was too tedious. The 
company disbanded, homesteaded it, 
and went to wheat farming. And 
made money hand over fist. 

So passed the glamorous years from 
1912 to 1916. Four months work out 
of twelve. Plant wheat in the fall. 
Harvest it next summer. All done by 
machinery; no knowledge or experience 
necessary if one could drive a tractor 
or hire it done. Nature did the rest. 
Everybody flush. Farm hands got $10 
aday. Why bother with corn or flax 
or oats or alfalfa? It takes work to 
grow such things—work and a knowl- 
edge of farming. And as for pigs and 
poultry and cattle and vegetables and 
bees, that sort of farming keeps some- 
body on the job not one hundred and 
twenty but three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year and on leap years 
three hundred and sixty-six. So Mon- 
tana, once a cattle country known the 


Before and after chap- 
ters in Northwestern 
farm history. The tar 
paper shack, a typical 
of the exclusive 
wheat farmer who 
worked four months a 
year and reaped enor- 
Mous profits until the 
crash came—a_ photo- 
@aph taken in Mon- 
tana during the boom. 
¢ lower picture is of 
adiversified Minnesota 
farm on which agricul- 
ture in its various de- 
Partments is pursued 
Scientifically. Such 
can withstand 
the shock of any de- 
Pression 





world over, became largely denuded of 
its herds in the new great El Dorado 
—the wheat belt. 

Of course, here and there one would 
find a misguided glutton for work who 
diversified his growths, produced his 
own milk, butter, eggs and vegetables 
and feed and fodder for his stock, and 
read the bulletins from the state agri- 
cultural college. But he was the ex- 
ception. The rest planted wheat, and 
nothing but wheat, like John Anderson. 


ie 1917 the wheat crop failed because 
of drought and cutworm. This 
threw many in debt because in boom 
times little thought is given to the ac- 
cumulation of cash reserves to tide 
over a spell of adversity. But banks 
loaned freely and the 1918 crop was 
putin. Little rain but plenty of grass- 
hoppers; it failed. The situation grew 
tenser. Some—the very cautious or 
the chicken hearted—left the country. 
But the others stuck and the banks 
backed them in order to protect their 
previous loans. The winter of 1919 
was the longest on record. Cattle— 
such as there was—perished for want 
of food or got too skinny to sell. A 
parched spring followed. The third 
wheat failure in succession. The coun- 
try was in a tight place. 

The whole nation began to hear 
ominous rumblings about “the depres- 
sion of agriculture.” 

Though I have the spot-light on Mon- 
tana at this moment, the entire prairie 
Northwest, including both Dakotas and 
large chunks of Minnesota, were af- 
fected in the same way and by the 
same root causes, i. e., too 
much wheat and an inflation 
of land _ values, or both, 
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complicated by many other ailments. 
I have started off with Montana 
because, being the newer country, the 
drama was enacted more in the open. 
The picture is more easily caught and 
conveyed to the lay observer. Besides 
Montana is where John Anderson went 
to farm, and John Anderson’s story is 
true, although I have given John a fic- 
titious name. 

While the rest of the country was 
wondering what the difficulty was 
about, one of the leading northwestern 
agricultural journals sent a staff ex- 
pert to ascertain the facts. Here’s 
what he wrote, early in 1920: 

“The biggest and probably the most 
desperate gamble in which wheat ever 
served as the pawn of chance is now 
being played. Men who are submerged in 
debt and fast losing title to everything 
they own are placing the last des- 
perate stake on wheat in the hope that 
fortune will return. 

“The game is not being played in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
or the Chicago Board of Trade. Their 
speculations are but piker bets com- 
pared with this. No, the big game is 
laid out on the wide prairies of Mon- 
tana. The most desperate players are 
not the homesteaders who have little 
to lose and but little more to win. The 
combined stakes constitute the pros- 
perity of a great state and the solvency 
of fully half its citizens—farmers and 
all business men dependent upon farm- 
ing. That is what is taking place in 
Montana.” 

Thus one perceives that John An- 
derson and his particular banker and 
his particular storekeeper were merely 
three atoms in the general cosmos. 
There was just one chance out for 
them and everybody. That was for 
another gamble in wheat. If the 
farmers were to retain their land and 
pay their notes at the local banks and 
their debts at the local stores so the 
local banks could pay what they owed 
the city banks and the local stores 
could reimburse the city wholesalers— 
there must be a quick, cash money 
crop. Which meant wheat. 

So money was found somehow to put 
in a 1920 crop, which after a promis- 
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failed completely. The 
een played out and the 
stake lost. 


The bottom fell out of things. Set- 
tlers just up and left—by the township- 
ful. Banks foreclosed. It was a fruit- 
less formula. They could not collect a 
cent. They could not sell what they 
seized and could rot pay their debts to 
the city banks with tenantless land and 
rusting farm machinery. So local 
banks went bust by the hundred over 
the Northwest. Every third bank in 
Montana shut its doors. Mrs. Ander- 
son went home to her folks in Ohio. 
John beat his way on freight trains to 
the California oil fields. 

That was in the fall of 1920. John 
found steady work as a mechanic in 
California and his wife rejoined him. 
They were still out there last Spring 
when John got a letter from an old 
Montana neighbor, saying: ‘“You’ve 
as fine a stand of volunteer wheat on 
your place up here as a man ever saw. 
Why don’t you come and harvest it?” 


J TOLUNTEER wheat is grain which 

springs up from vagrant seed left 
amongst the stubble. In this case the 
ground had been so dry in the inter- 
vening years that the seed did not ger- 
minate. John supposed the property 
had passed out of his hands. He wrote 
the receiver for his local bank which he 
reckoned had foreclosed on the farm, 
and found that the bank would be de- 
lighted if he would come and take the 
land back, harvest his wheat and pay 
the interest on what he owed. 

John Anderson and his wife returned 
to Montana. The wheat was harvested 
and sold at the highest price wheat 
has commanded in years. Anderson 
had enough left to pay up his interest 
to date, all of his back taxes 
and sundry other bills, and 
a: few hundred dollars over. 

And what he did with 
those few hundred dollars 
tells the story of the come- 
back of Montana and the 
salvation of the agricultural 
industry generally in the 
Northwest. He bought a 
small herd of dairy stock, 
built a pig pen 
and provided it 
with occupants 
and started a 
flock of chickens. 
He split up his 
acreage and 
planted oats, rye, 
millet and corn 
in addition to 
wheat. He sum- 
mer fallowed his 
wheat land. He 
wrote to the Mon- 
tana State Col- 
lege of Agricul- 
ture at Bozeman 
and connected up 
with an extension course on scientific 
dry farming. He lived frugally last 
winter in the old tar paper shack, 
and he worked and _ studied hard. 
He has had his own butter and eggs 
and a good des! of his own meat in ad- 
dition to what Mrs. Anderson has sold 
for cash. Next summer there will be 
a vegetable garden. With just a little 
luck he will have enough next fall to 
build a better house—on his farm, and 
not in Billings, forty miles away. In 


ing beginnin 
gamble had 
















other words, John Anderson is a farm- 
er now. His wheat gambling days are 
over. He has learned his lesson. He 
is farming professionally and ‘indus- 
triously. The bumper wheat crop of 
last year, both as to yield and as to 
price, was the largest single factor in 
the recovery of Anderson—and Mon- 
tana generally. But the point is the 
proceeds of that crop has been largely 
used to put agriculture on a sound and 
stable footing. 

Anderson is doing only what all of 
Montana which was caught by the 
slump is beginning to do and what the 
Northwest generally has well under 
way as the major items of its success- 
ful program of recovery. There were 
favored valleys in Montana which 
scarcely knew there was an agricul- 
tural depression. These spots not only 
are blessed with a perpetually adequate 
rainfall, but they are also blessed with 
real farmers. But even in the plains 
and bench country, which comprises 
most of the arable land of the state, 
there were farmers who pulled through 
the depression without serious disturb- 
ance. They were the very men who 
were regarded as a little soft in the 
head by the wheat speculators during 
the boom. They were the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five day a year farmers, 
who diversified and rotated crops and 
kept milch cows and beef cattle, pigs 
and poultry. When wheat failed they 
had something to fall back on. 

It is the real farmers who are com- 
ing back to reclaim the land abandoned 
by themselves or others when things 
caved in in 1920. This is only history 
repeating itself. It has been the story 
of every new land in our west where 
wheat would grow—Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas—“bleeding 
of the nineties. In Nebraska 
they went off and left the 
breakfast dishes on the 
tables. Tax titles were 
bought up almost by the 
county; the perspicacious 
made fortunes that way. 
Exactly so are the foun- 
dations of fortunes being 
laid today in the North- 
west. In favorable years 
wheat will grow in that 
new western soil 
almost without 
cultivation. It is 
easier than min- 
ing gold and fre- 
quently more 
profitable for the 
moment. But 
that in favor- 
able years, mind 
you, and in new 
soil. That char- 
acter of wheat 
cropping saps the 
soil and even 
granted a _ con- 
tinuance of ade- 
quate rainfall— 
this is generally assured east of the one 
hundredth meridian, which cuts the 
Dakotas in two—the yield is bound to 
decline in time from soil-sickness, and 
trouble cometh soon or late. West of 
the hundredth meridian it comes soon. 

But in the dry zone on the sunset 
side of that meridian, if deep sea divers 
and slide trombone players could make 
money farming in the good years, the 
intelligent and serious agriculturist 
can make money in average years and 
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break even in bad ones. It has been 
done, is being done now. The deep seq 
divers and trombone artists are not 
returning to the abandoned land ip 
Montana, the Dakotas and elsewhere 
in very large numbers. But the farm- 
ers and the really farm-minded are re- 
turning and new ones are joining them, 
And are making good. An agricul- 
tural empire is coming into its own, 

I talked to a Minneapolis banker 
who lived in Montana for forty years 
and knows every square mile of jt, 
During the era of false prosperity there 
he made personal loans to eleven Mon- 
tana wheat farmers, aggregating $18, 
000. When the collapse came he fore- 
closed nine of those loans. Seven of 
those nine farms are now abandoned. 
The banker has not received a cent of 
principal or interest from ten of his 
eleven debtors. Additionally he has 
laid out $2,500 in taxes on the proper- 
ties which have come unwelcomed into 
his possession. Yet this man told me: 
“In five years all will be paid out, prin- 
cipal, interest and taxes. Why do I 
know? Because two of my original 
loans are good today. Because those 
farmers are working out and one has 
kept up his interest. Because the land 
is all about the same. Because all ] 
have to do is to find sound farmers who 
are not afraid to work hard and who 
will employ sound methods. Because 
Montana is all right.” 

You can ride out to Montana now 
and find a man who has come through 
the hard times and who would not part 
with his land for $25 an acre. Next 
to him may be the abandoned farm of 
one of your trombone players which 
can be bought for three or six or eight 
dollars an acre—according to the ne- 
cessities of the person who owns it or 
of the creditors who are holding it. 
Opportunities—for those who qualify. 


GRICULTURE is our basic industry. 
When it goes wrong things go 
wrong generally. Thus the smart man 
or woman anywhere, whatever his or 
her means of livelihood, acknowledges a 
direct and important tie with the for- 


tunes of the farmer. This does not 
mean that he himself should try to 
farm unless he is built for it. The 


jewelers’ apprentices and trombone 
players who have lately tried to farm 
in the Northwest addressed an eco 
nomic situation in the wrong terms. 
Yet with a certain dim glimmering of 
light! For when agriculture flops 
fewer and fewer people in this (as the 
welkin ringers say) broad land of ours 
have the wherewithal to buy jewelry 
or to purchase an evening’s enraptu 
solace harkening to a slide trombone. 
When agriculture flops food and all 
other prices rise in concert—and one 
must eat. 

So after agriculture in the North 
west had been batted about for a year 
or so hard times spread over the rest 
of the country. The Northwest got 
most of the unsatisfactory advertising 
though. The sobriquet “breadbasket 
of the nation” was proclaimed to be 4 
lot of horse collar, as the colloquialism 
is in that region. 

“People were afraid to get off of 
trains out here,” said Bill Stern, “for 
fear they would starve to death before 
they could get back on.” Mr. Sten#s 
a banker, merchant and landowner, of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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_try_to See! Even the traffic cop is smilin’. 
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ering of new Oxford kicks remind me o’ the 
‘e flops Paris M. P.’s—they’re always pinchin’. 
- (as the But my heart is glad, even if this mili- 
1 of ours tary chest o’ mine does bust the bounds 
jewelry ? the vest, and I can feel my ankles 
raptu in’ from that Salome feelin’ which 
rombone. comes from layin’ off the wrap puttees. 
and all Yes, after two years o’ whine, whiz- 
and one and wrongs, I am a free man. 
As free as the air in a oil-fillin’ oasis. 
> North- A man o’ leisure. Steady employment 
r a year @ 18 somethin’ I don’t lack nothin’ else 
the rest @ but! 
vest got * * * + 
vertising B% let’s get back a bit. First they 
adbasket discharged me from the hospital, 
1 to be 4 & where for over a month I was laid out 
quialism § with a game leg, havin’ been thrown 
ft of from | the ridge of a runaway horse 
at 0 F durin’ the farewell review o’ the Curly 
ern, “10% Wolf Division in Fifth Avenue. That 
th befers accident, which happened in line o’ du 
Stern was deliverin’ a life-or-deat 
ywner, Message to the General, made me a 
') one-reel hero. My name was on the 





Sack Suits “= 


lips of every New Yorker. But a fel- 
low’s fame lasts on that guy’s lips 
about as long as the flavor o’ subway 
chewin’ gum. Pretty soon my fame 
washed off the front pages o’ the news- 
papers like a divin’ beauty’s false eye- 
brows, and once more I was plain Pri- 
vate Buck O’Dee, alias Nobody. 

When I was well enough to walk 
without a cane, they discharged me 
from the hospital and shot me back to 
Camp Merritt. Say, I’d o’ walked in 
my socks to Reno, Nev., to file suit for 
permanent divorce from the Army. 

A grateful republic—that is, grate- 
ful without sloppin’ over—handed me 
sixty bucks above my salary in full 
when I allayed out o’ the service. At 
first I felt sort o’ guilty, takin’ them 
war profits. Was I sellin’ my patriot- 
ism for mere gold? But at last I took 
it, although it did seem as if Uncle 
Sam might o’ made it seventy-five. 

In place o’ them sixty washers I wish 
the Government had handed me sixty 
suckers, like the nine or ten home 
guard crap shooters I picked up on my 
last day in Camp Merritt. Boy, I 
mopped up plenty. Partin’ was such 
sweet sorrow that when I cashed in my 
profits on that chukker o’ Pullman por- 
ter polo, there wasn’t a dry snake’s eye 
in the barracks. 

Maybe you folks wonder why I didn’t 
use my transportation back to my old 
home town o’ Skaggerack, N. J. That 
might o’ been o.k. for homin’ pigeons, 
but after the war I wasn’t those kind 
of a bird. Little old New York for 
mine. A career was my aim. Ambi- 
tion was my ghoul! 

You remember that lots o’ fellows de- 
cided they wasn’t goin’ back home to 





“Buck, you got them ex- 
era service blues. You don’t 
know it, but you got ’em, 

just the same.”’ 


dub along and rattle over the same old 
ruts when they was turned loose from 
O. D. There was a popular song out 
then, more contagious than a rash, 
which asked, “How yuh goin’ to keep 
him down on the farm after he’s saw 
Paree?” But lots o’ birds who’d never 
saw Paree, or even Brest or Brooklyn, 
decided that when loose from service 
they’d hit the big burgs. 


ARK me down for one o’ that 

i bunch. I got ambition gluttony 
from Bennie Berry, my old pal from B 
Company. While I’m in hospital he 
visits me in his new civvies and says: 

“Buck, the idea o’ mopin’ back to 
my home town, Ottaway, IIl., hands me 
one big laugh after another. I was 
born and raised there, but now I can’t 
find it on the map. The Indians can 
have it back, so far as I’m concerned.” 

“Honest Injun, Bennie?” 

“Right-o. Me for little old Manhat- 
tan Island, where there’s somethin’ 
doin’ every minute, and a _ million 
chances for a fellow with the pep and 
the push. Why, Buck, this town was 
simply sade for me!” 

“Aw, they made you the minute you 
checked your carpet bag,” I cracks, 
hopin’ to slow him down. “A hundred 
nutmegs like yourself pours through 
the train gates every hour, with every- 
thing necessary to set New York on 
fire except the kerosene and matches. 
And they got as much chance to turn 
out the hook-and-ladders as a lightnin’ 
bug in a G. I. can.” 

“Say,” sneezes Bennie, “if I felt 
licked before I started, the Kaiser 
would be dictatin’ to this country right 
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now and fer the next ninety years, an’ 
you can bet that’s no foolin’.” 

“But what about your sweetie in Ot- 
taway?” I asks, wavin’ my trump card. 
“The one you told me about a thousand 
times, the one you raved about at night 
when the moon was peepin’ over the in- 
cinerator, and experts of whose letters 
you read to me with such feelin’ and 
passion. She’s waiting for you, ain’t 
she?” 

“Ye-e-s. But Olive May’s willin’ to 
wait a while. She wrote me them very 
words when I told her 1 was goin’ to 
crash the metropolis. You see, she 
hoped I’d come back to Ottaway to 
study law with the expectancy of bein’ 
taken into the law firm of her father, 
Judge Hornblazer. But I see things 
different now. I’m going to get big 
time experience. Some day—who knows 
—I may be a big New York lawyer, 
with corporations payin’ me fabulous 
fees to keep ’em out o’ jail and other 
damp, rheumatic places.” 

“But that’s one tough break for Olive 
May. Remember, Bennie, there’s other 
guys in Ottaway. Never discount the 
home talent.” 

Bennie shrugged his shoulders like a 
confirmed subway lizard. The way he 
talked the big town was willin’ to eat 
out of his hand like a doe at the zoo. 
But wait, I thought, till he tries to 
— the dough which roams the jun- 
gies o’ Manhattan! 


* * * * 


S BEFORE mentioned, I had a very 
pleasant reception from New York 
on my first day in cits. Everybody 
wants to know if I would like a shine 
or polish or a mornin’ Woild or Tele- 
graft, or if I’d like to rent a taxi or a 
rubber neck car—in fact, everybody is 
as willin’ to help as they can be. 
The city smiled at me and I smiled 
right back. 
Even the mir- 


the common people. After buyin’ that 
silk shirt I had to buy other expensive 
duds in order to be appropriate, as the 
salesman said. Well, my sixty-dollar 
bonus went like a flash in a spark plug, 
and, say, if I hadn’t been so lucky at 
craps, my outfit would have followed the 
general lines of a tailor-made barrel. 

The very same day I made the jump 
from United States cooties to silk- 
works, I applied for a job. 

“Gr-r-r!” growls the employment 
manager 0’ the first office I struck for 
a clerkin’ job. “Where’s your refer- 
ences?” 

“Them’s my references—Uncle Sam’s 
best,” I says, producin’ my discharge 
paper. 


HILE this jobiteer glances over 

the paper, a glow o’ pride warms 
the inside o’ me, and I see him lamp 
my “Character—Excellent,” and the 
record o’ my battles and engagements. 
I’m glad it don’t mention all the bat- 
tles, like the battle o’ Paris, and that 
short-lived engagement to the fat 
widow in Beautemps. 

“An ex-soldier, eh?” says the nabob, 
handin’ me back the priceless hysteri- 
cal document. “Well, I confess we’ve 
had bum luck employin’ ex-soldiers.” 

“You mean to say my buddies ain’t 
no good?” 

“Good for fightin’—undoubtedly,” he 
admits, readjustin’ his hornrim glasses 
as if to remind me that it’s agin the 
law to sock him. “But I’ve never seen 
& more restless lot o’ men in all my ex- 
perience. The men we put back in their 
old jobs was the worst. They don’t or 
won’t settle down to the daily routine. 
Virtually useless. Dreamers. Their 
thoughts is thousands o’ miles away.” 

“Then there ain’t no openin’ for a 
reformed doughboy here?” 
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“Hardly. Young man, you seem cap- 
able, but I fear you are just like the 
rest. Perhaps somethin’ will turn 
later in our janitorial department.” 

So this was the land which was to 
be made fit for heroes to come back to! 
“When you get back, boys, there'll be 
nothin’ too guod for you”—not even re- 
served seats on the park benches. 

Well, in these here voracious me. 
moirs, I ain’t goin’ to drag you through 
all my ups and downs while diggin’ for 
fodder and a foothold in New York. Al} 
nature ceased to smile, and my hopes 
sank as fast as the cost o’ livin’ esea- 
lated upward. My silk shirt mocked 
me, and when I couldn’t pay laundry 
bills, all I could do was to sit tight and 
keep my shirt on. 

My landlady on West Twenty-third 
street had turned the gas off on me, so 
I couldn’t enjoy my evenin’s at home or 
commit suicide or both, when finally I 
roped a meal ticket. 

It wasn’t much of a job. Stock clerk 
in a movin’ picture exchange. Sort of 
a grocery o’ canned drama, cheese com- 
edy and spaghetti reels o’ romance. The 
fillums handled by this exchange was 
mostly Western thrillers, taken out in 
the wide open spaces near Hackensack, 
and featurin’ red-blooded he-men with 
hearts o’ gold and rugged physics and 
Class C exemptions from the draft on 
account o’ flat feet. 

Somehow I held on to this meal 
ticket, but day by day I got to under- 
stand that the first boss I had tackled 
for a job was half way right about ex- 
service men. We sure was restless, full 
o’ far away dreams and lack of interest 
in our immediate surroundin’s. At 
least J was! 

For a fact, I didn’t know what was 
achin’ me at first. I’d wake up morn- 
in’s to Big Bum’s tin can reveille, and 
I’d wonder why I was livin’ and what 

was the meanin’ 
o’ life. And I'd 





rors in the 
Fifth Avenue 
shops was root- 
in’ for me to go 
and mow down 
John Barry- 
more, in my 
new one-flight 
suit, straw hat 
with modest 
race tout’s 
louder ’n a 
band necktie, 
three shrieks 
louder’n a 
sightseeing bus 
lecture, with 
handkerchief to 
match but not 
to blow, silk 
shirt, silk socks 
and show-forth. 

You can im- 
agine that my 
profits from the 
war had with- 
ered under the 
cash_ register 
barrage o’ the 
storekeepers. It 
was all on ac- 
count o’ that 
silk shirt. Ev- 
erybody was 
wearin’ ’em 
then, from plas- 
terers and 
bankers down to 


and women.” 





come home from 
work as listless 





Convention, declared: 


and their dependents. 


T is my earnest personal con- 
viction that there should be a 
generous and whole-hearted par- 
ticipation by the country at large 
in the raising of The American Le- 
gion Endowment Fund, which has 
for its noble purpose the rehabili- 
tation of our disabled soldiers and 
the fulfillment of a constructive 
program of welfare work in the 
interest of their children. 
Mrs. ANTHONY WAYNE Cook 


The above endorsement of The American Legion’s $5,000,000 Endow- 
ment Fund is from a letter written to National Commander Drain by the 
President General of the National Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. This fund is expected to yield a minimum yearly income of $225,000. 
The Legion’s National Executive Committee, authorizing the raising of 
the Endowment Fund in accordance with resolutions of the Sixth National 
“That portion of this income expended for reha- 
bilitation work will be used to make certain for our disabled comrades the 
physical, mental and vocational restoration to which they are entitled, 
both by insuring the proper application in every instance of the generous 
provision made by the nation through governmental agencies, and by 
supplementing such provision where necessary to give just relief to them 
That portion of this income expended for child 
welfare will be used to carry on the administrative and relief work for 
the care, education and training of orphan children of all ex-service men 








as a limp rag, 
cursin’ my lodg- 
in’ and the 


high cost?d 
livin’ and dyin’. 
I’d growl when 
A. E. F. gen 
erals was men- 
tioned in the 
papers, because 
I didn’t want to 
read or hear 
about the army 
again, and then 
I’d look for 
rumors o’ new 
wars, because it 
seemed some 
how that only 
another war 
would ever set 
me free 0’ my 
job at the fillum 
exchange, a0 
my hall room 
and my role as 
Greek’s Slave 
in the tragedy 
o’ the beanery- 
Now come the 
winter o’ my 
discontent. Only 
it was still the 
early autumn, 
(Cont. on P. 17) 
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Probably the first picture of a baseball game ever made: A drawing of a match at the Elysian Field, Hoboken, New 
Jersey, in 1856. No longer are there poles for bases, but the umpire in this view still sits at a table outside the playing 


space, for he is not yet required to call balls and strikes. 


The picture, reproduced in the Spirit of the Times, leading 


sporting paper of the day, shows many of the spectators belonged to what that journal probably called the fair sex 


GooD time was had by all. 
After the Putnam Base Ball 
Club of Williamsburgh, New 


York, had defeated the Ex- 
celsior Base Ball Club of South Brook- 
lyn in three innings, 21 aces to 15, on 
November 1, 1856, the members of the 
two teams and their guests marched 
from the field to Treanor’s Dancing 
Academy, where they sat down to a 
“sumptuous repast.” 

When the diners had refused the 
last offering of plum pudding and had 
refilled their glasses from the brim- 
ming bowls of champagne punch, Sam 

win, president of the Putnams, 
Started the toasts. Healths were pro- 
posed—those were the happy days—to 
the two umpires and the referee of the 
match. 

A Mr. Talman begged leave to sing 
4 song that he had written. 

Go ahead, sing!” encouraged the 
merry party. 

Mr. Talman explained that the 
Words, to the tune of “Here’s a Health 
to Fair Scotland, the Land of the 
Brave,” would be about baseball. And 
he sang: 


Here's a health to our Base Ball, and 
honor and fame, 
For 'tis manly and hearty and free; 
long may it flourish, our National 
Game— 
ma a health, good old Base Ball, to 
ce, 


By WILLIAM 
HENRY NUGENT 


Three other verses followed, punning 
on the sixteen baseball clubs in New 
York and vicinity. The diners ap- 
plauded song, singer and sentiment. 

Had not the Spirit of the Times, the 
leading “literary and sporting” paper 
of the age, remarked: 

“This noble American game, which 
all the seductiveness of the scientific 
game of cricket has not been able to 
undermine, is growing more and more 
in favor every day. No less than three 
matches were played last week, and 
the attendance at each was not only 
large, but made brilliant by large gath- 
erings of ladies.” 

Evidently, wives had decided to see 
for themselves what charms this new 
game held for husbands to make them 
late for supper twice a week. 

At the Putnam banquet, the en- 
thusiasts recalled that the sixteen 
clubs in the neighborhood of New York 
had participated in more than -fifty 
matches during the season of 1856. No 
longer could anyone truthfully declare 
that cricket had a bigger following in 
America than baseball. 

It is strictly true that cricket had 
received more attention than baseball 
in the ’forties and early ’fifties. In 


1845, when the Knickerbockers organ- 
ized, cricket was enjoying a big vogue 
in America. Local teams abounded. 
The University of Pennsylvania kept 
several cricket elevens in the ‘forties 
and ’fifties and contested for a prize 
bat. An All-America eleven defeated 
an All-Canada eleven. 

When the Knickerbockers had or- 
ganized a “ball” club in 1845 many 
thought them foolish to play a game 
giving so few chances for matches 
with outsiders. Not until 1851 did a 
second elub appear, the Washingtons. 

But within the next five years four- 
teen other clubs came into existence. 
The game had at last taken hold of 
the imagination of young New Yorkers. 
Maybe the knowledge that successful 
business men were taking up the sport 
had some influence on its popularity. 
The ’fifties looked on baseball as a 
pastime for men of affairs. 

At the Putnam banquet the players. 
noticing a cricket expert representing 
the Spirit of the Times at the table, 
called on him to respond to a toast to 
the press. Setting down his glass, he 
arose, and what he said was printed 
in the next issue of his paper. 

He “apologized for this, his first ap- 
pearance in connection with baseball. 
The fact was that, being a cricketer, 
he had but little taste for baseball.” 

Continuing, the reporter added that 
“he had a son who was also a pretty 

(Continued on page 13) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
F following purposes: T'o uphold and dejend the Constitulion 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War: to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of beth the classes 
to make right the muster of might: to promot 
peace and good will on earth: to safeguard and transmit lo pos- 
terity the principles of justice. Jreedoin and democracy: to conse- 
erate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


and the masses: 


Youth Is Served 


11E late Joseph Conrad wrote: 
n “Oh, youth!” 

And paused, somewhat stumped. It is a bewildering and 
boundless pvrospect—the vistas of opportunity which lie 
before the restless feet of youth. Especially in America, 
the desired of all the world, where fortune smiles as on no 
place else on the surface of the globe. Especially in 
America, which promotes and makes the more readily avail- 
able to the youth of the land the occasions to acquire and 
to enjoy those qualities which contribute to mzke in later 
life the average of individual success among Americans so 
high. 

The Government has made provision this summer to 
open thirty-nine Citizens Military Training Camps which 
will accommodate about 38,000 young men, who will obtain 
without cost to themselves thirty days of exhilarating work 
and play in the out-of-doors—developing, disciplining, 
strengthening, expanding, encouraging those latent quali- 
ties of moral, mental and physical fibre which win indi- 
vidual successes, and which taken collectively insure our 
forward march as a great nation. That seems a lot to say 
about a single activity of the War Department. It is said 
here because it is true. Skeptics may disabuse themselves 
if they will take the time to examine the results, the record 
of which is available to all, which these camps already 
have to their credit. 

It is not unlikely that in one of these camps this summer 
will be a future President of the United States. There will 
also be a great captain of industry in the years to come, 
a great merchant, a great scholar, banker, diplomat, states- 
man, inventor, poet, painter, engineer, explorer. Leaders 
of men. They are getting their training in leadership 
early. They are improving their latent possibilities. They 
are getting the edge on other young men by this schooling 
which in some future day of close decisions—and there is 
such a day in the lives of most of us—will be the deciding 
factor between success and failure, between the little and 
the large rewards of life. 

“When a boy arrives at one of those camps it makes no 
difference what he was, but what he is. He stands on his 
own two feet. The only preferences he gets are those he 
wins by his own initiative, ability and work. Those camps 
are the most democratic institutions in this democratic 
country. 

“The boy goes there to serve his country by serving 
himself. He comes back improved in those things which 
should make him a better man and a better citizen. He 
comes back better than he went physically, mentally and 
morally.” 

In these words Major General. Robert C. Davis, the 
adjutant general of the Army, describes to The American 
legion Weekly the aim and end of the Citizens Military 
Training Camps. They are the broadest and farthest 
reaching things the Army has ever established. They aim 
to better the country by training young men. The training 
they receive is military training only in the broadest sense 
of the word. While the regimen of the camp aims to instil 
the qualities which make good soldiers, those qualities— 
initiative, leadership, health and sound morals—are the 
very ones which will see a man far on the road to achieve- 
ment in any field of life. 


The American Legion has supported the C. M. T. ¢, 
Not a great many active 


since they were started in 1920. 
The age limits for admis- 


Legionnaires can attend them. 
sion are seventeen to thirty-one, and the majority of those 
who attend are boys under twenty-one. But the Legion 
has helped recruit worthy camp material. Numerous posts 
have made it their special job. The recruiting problem, 
however, is no longer a problem at all. So great have been 
the benefits of these camps—the War jepartment. has 
thousands of testimonials from parents and guardians— 
that it is expected that every available piace on the rosters 
this year will be filled. The camps open in July. There 
is a camp in every part of the country. Detailed informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing any Corps Headccuarters 
of the Army or General Davis at Washington. 

This service to youth, this bettering th« 
bettering the individual in his formative years, is a work 
par excellence. The Legion hopes to see the day when 
every summer will find not 38,000 but five times that number 
of youngsters out under canvas learning the greatest les- 
sons of a successful life and having a world of fun while 


country by 


doing it. 


Tales the Poppies Tell 


IRGINIA is warm in winter, but Wisconsin is cold 

first snows of winter were flying when the lit ti 
ginia mother found herself in Wisconsin, alone 
two children, the world dark and cheerless, topsy-turvy in 
tragedy. 

When autumn winds were blowing, there had been hope 
and confidence. The Virginia mother was helping her hus- 
band, a disabled service man, to make a new home in a new 
State. The future looked bright then. The world turned 
upside down when the father of the children lost his grip, 
wavered and then broke—a wreck in mind and body. He 
became a patient in a Veterans Bureau hospital, oblivious 
of past and present. 

The government could not give compensation—the case 
was complicated and would require investigation. And the 
Virginia mother was proud—she wouldn’t accept the help 
which The American Legion offered. 

Then she was told she could make poppies for The 
American Legion Auxiliary—that she could earn the money 
to take her back home. She made 4,500 poppies and the 
check for $57.50 which she received enabled her to take 
her children back to her old home in Virginia. 

Two million persons will buy poppies in the poppy sales 
of The American Legion Auxiliary in the week of Memorial 
Day this year, and 4,500 of them will wear poppies blessed 
by the Virginia mother. If the hundreds of thousands of 
other poppies to be sold by Auxiliary units could tell the 
stories of their making, they also would touch the hearts of 
their wearers. For all of them have been made by dis- 
abled men in hospitals or by the dependents of disabled 
men. The American Legion Auxiliary, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted at its Saint Paul National Convention, | 
will sell this spring poppies made only by these two groups. 

The four-leafed clover is accepted by some as a symbol 
of good fortune. If flowers may carry blessings, there 
should be a magic power in the five blood-red petals of The 
American Legion Auxiliary poppy. Wear the poppy proudly 
on this Memorial Day. 

2 & & 

Parking space in most cities is just large enoug!: to give 

a thief room to remove a spare tire. 
oo & & 

A pedestrian must look well before he lez) 

to look at all well afterwards. 
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nowadays 


& Og 
‘A new international record was establishe y bY 
a Buffalo man who tied eighteen knots in his shoestrings 


before he bought another pair. 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


This goes up top. “Why not spring ‘intestinal forti- lation had become one big family whose affairs were our 
tude’ on your E. L. E. of Blundinsville, Ill., seeing as joy and concern. 
how he objects to that time-honored word I doubt if he would have spoken of the thing that he 
“Intestinal ‘guts’?” asks H. J. W., of Waukesha, had just achieved if I had not already heard of it and in- 
Fortitude’’ Wis. My mouth is so full of the new sisted upon details. A little group of disabled ex-service 
expression that I am left powerless for men had been lost in the shuffle and received a rotten bad 
comment except to say that I shall do my best, although deal. They had become despairing, broken. It would 
I do not promise not to forget myself, in a pinch, and use not take many more kicks to make them driftwood for life. 
what Theodore Roosevelt called the “shorter and uglier” It did not matter to him whether they were members 
term. of the Legion or not. The best way to make them good 
Legionnaires was to show what he as a Legionnaire could 
I welcome the letters which I am receiving from Yale do for them. He did not try by speeches or resolutions 
men that the widely published report that the old college to look after all the disabled but just to look after these 
was preparing to favor the sons of gradu- few whom he knew, and this at the cost of money and 
Fair Play ates for admission was false. The new time and the neglect of his business. 
for Yale ruling actually reads: It was a personal task, requiring just his kind of per- 
“Limitation of numbers shall not oper- sonality, but he must not allow his personality to be played 
ate to exclude any Yale graduate’s son who has satisfied up. Men whose support he wanted had to be convinced 
all requirements of admission.” in a quiet way. A grand-stand play would have aroused 
Yale can care for only 850 new men a year. Last year their opposition. They were open-minded when ap- 
2600 sought admission. The ruling means that if there proached rightly. They figured that he was honest and 
is any room owing to withdrawals from any of the classes, that he was not grinding his own or any political ax. 
after the 850 have been chosen by competitive examina- This opened the door to high places where he conducted 
tion, sons of Yale graduates who have satisfied all require- his siege by presentation of the facts. He had the proofs; 
ments for admission shall have the preference. As Yale his patience and persistence won. 
graduates supply most of the money for the endowments That little group of disabled will always bless him. 
which keep the college going this seems human and rea- But he is not thinking in these terms. He is happy because 
sonable. Students of Yale will continue to stand on their he did the job. He keeps his name out of the affair that 
merits. And when a Yale Legionnaire writes in to men- those he helped may get the full benefit of what he did. 
tion Yale’s war record I am abject. We all know what 
that record was. Yale remains true to the sound American “She was”—the Governor was—‘“dressed in a simple 
traditions which her sons exemplified in the war. gown of silk ratine, tan brown, with touches of blue. A 
large red rose and an ornament on a 
Many of the best things that are done could not be We All Want string of large beads were her only other 
done if the doer blew a trumpet and cried “Watch me per- to Know adornments.” 
form a great and noble act!” before he And the occasion was when Ma Fergu- 
AMan Who started on his task. I had an example son of Texas signed the amnesty bill restoring to her 
Is a Man of this the other day when I met a man husband the political rights which he had lost by his im- 
who made me feel a better man myself, peachment as governor. 
and conscious that there was still a lot in me that might We would not expect an account of how a man governor 
be improved. “wore a blue serge coat with striped trousers, a starched 
Some men you meet leave you empty; they take some- shirt with pleated bosom and striped red and blue tie, 
thing out of you and give nothing back. This man gives while his only ornaments were plain gold cuff buttons and 
everybody he meets something out of his big human re- a gold watch chain with a charm.” Nobody except his 
sources and overflowing spirit. He would put pep into a wife who tidied him up in the morning would care much 
jelly fish. He makes you want to give him something in what a man governor wore. 
return. If you have anything at all in you and you feel It was not only women who wanted to know what Ma 
that you have failed to give him something in return you Ferguson wore. The men, too, expected her gown to be 
are self-convicted of being the meanest tight-wad ever. described. Men may deny as much as they choose that 
He stands straight, he walks straight. He has a straight they are not interested in woman’s dress, but women, who 
smiling eye which says “Come on! _Let’s get to it!” as it know men much better than men know themselves, know 
into yours. Combine that with a square jaw, a big one reason women pay attention to dress is to please men. 
heart, self-made success and honest brains and you have a 


combination which we need in this world. A. E. L. of Munsing, Michigan, has not missed a single 

You would know he was an American if you saw him a post meeting since Roderick Prato Post was organized, 
mile away whether he was in khaki, dressed for a wedding August 9, 1919. Is there any Legion- 
or wearing overalls; and, after you had talked to him, you Another naire who can beat this record for con- 
would take no interest in what he wore. We met for an Post Record tinuity of attendance? It is quite possi- 
hour’s confab, and we talked for two hours because we ble. But if any competitor says that he 


something to say at the start and then more and has A. E. L. beaten by a year I shall think that he is 
more to say. We were from distant parts of the country, kidding me. The rivalry is down to a matter of months 
all America was mapped in our thoughts. Its popu- and weeks. 
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“Keep Your Eye on the Ball” By Wallgren 
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Baseball’s Age of Innocence 


cricketer, but having found out 
that the young dog had partially de- 
serted cricket and taken to baseball, 
and had engaged to play in a recent 
match between the Young Americans 
and the Enterprizes (partial applause), 
he had determined to withdraw him 
from baseball, after allowing him to 
complete the engagement he had smug- 

Jed himself into. 

“With that view, and with some 
curiosity to see the game played, he 
went to the ground, and remained 
there till he had seen enough to con- 
vince him that his son was some 
pumpkins not only at cricket but also, 
in the opinion of the judges and 
referee, at baseball, too; and from what 
he had seen of the game, he must can- 
didly acknowledge that he had with- 
drawn his opposition to his son playing 
at it and that he intended to join a 
baseball club himself—for he was sat- 
isfied of one thing, and that was, that 
in baseball everyone had a fair and 
equal chance to share in the game, yet 
still he was of the opinion that base- 
ball clubs might very well combine the 
ractice of cricket with that of base- 
ball, so as to be able in a short time 
to play either game, whenever it was 
desirable.” 

He sat down amid mild applause. 
Within a few years that newspaper- 
man saw cricket in the United States 
drop in popular esteem to a level with 
shuffle-board, and he, like many other 
cricketers, became a baseball expert. 

Another English cricket journalist, 
Henry P. Chadwick, became a fore- 
most authority on the American game, 
editing Spalding’s Guide for nearly 
forty years, and receiving the courtesy 
title of “Father of Baseball.” He and 
other writers on the English sport in- 
troduced many terms from cricket that 
now sprinkle the accounts of ball 
games. 

After the Putnam banquet, the 
Knickerbockers invited the clubs to 
meét in convention in New York City 
in January, 1857, to consider a new 
code to make baseball “more manly and 
scientific.” 


IXTEEN clubs answered the call to the 

convention which, a year later, or- 
ganized into a permanent body known 
as the “National League of Baseball 
Players.” This association must not 
be confused with the “National League 
of Professional Baseball Clubs,” or- 
anized in 1876, the first major com- 
ination of cities. 

At the meeting in 1857 the delegates 
sought a remedy for the trick practiced 
by some players, who stood at the plate 
and refused to strike at good balls 
thrown by the pitcher. Since the code 
did not require umpires to call balls 
and strikes, the pitchers had no re- 
dress. What they thought of this 
questionable stratagem we learn from 
a newspaper note on R. H. Horn of the 
Empire Club: 

“His swift ball has caused many a 
player to strike out; he is not very 
easily fatigued, but he sometimes lets 
his feelings get the better of him (and 
With good reason) when a striker 


(Continued from page 9) 


stands with the bat in his hand, and 
makes no attempt to strike a ball until 
the player ahead of him has, by con- 
siderable maneuvering and much lost 
time, reached his third base.” 

Again, a team at bat, seeing their 
rivals perilously close to 21 aces and 
game, would sometimes play against 
time by waiting out a pitcher, hoping 
that darkness would end the contest so 
that they could claim a draw. The 
lawyers of the game insisted that one 
side had to have 21 aces or the result 
was a tie. 

As a remedy to the refusal of strik- 
ers to hit at good ones, the expert on 
the Spirit of the Times offered a radi- 
cal change—“that every three fair 
pitched balls, if not struck at, should 
be considered a miss. This would pre- 
vent playing against time.” 

To this suggestion the delegates 
turned a deaf ear. They thought it 
too drastic a step, one likely to lead to 
trouble. It meant that the umpires, 
who sat at tables along the first base- 
line, would have to be dragged away 
from their duty of keeping score. Fur- 
thermore, where would the umpires sit 
to judge good and bad balls? The 
delegates did not even vote on the pro- 
posal. Some journalists on sporting 
papers were always 
suggestions. 

The delegates did, however, adopt an 
experimental rule to cure the hesitancy 
of batters to hit at good ones. It came 
from the Knickerbockers, whose mem- 
bers urged the repeal of the rule re- 
quiring 21 aces for a game to one that 
named a team winner that had scored 
the most runs at the end of a specified 
number of innings. 

But how many innings? At first the 
committee voted for five, then seven, 
and later, on motion of W. L. Wads- 
worth of the Knicks, the delegates 
voted to make a full game nine innings. 

They looked on this change as an ex- 
periment. If it did not work out well 
in 1857 they would adopt some other 
plan at the 1858 convention. It worked 
well in practice, giving general satis- 
faction, but still batters continued to 
stand like cigar-store Indians until 
baserunners got around to third. Sev- 
eral pitchers suffered nervous and 
physical breakdowns as the result of 
throwing as many as eight hundred 
balls during a game. 

To save the pitchers from this 
strain, the rules committee in 1858 
adopted this section: “Should a strik- 
er stand at the bat without striking 
at good balls repeatedly thrown to him, 
for the apparent purpose of delaying 
the game, or giving advantage to a 
player, the umpire, after warning him, 
shall call one strike, and if he persists 
in such action, two and three strikes. 
When three strikes are called, he shall 
be subject to the same rule as if he had 
struck at three fair balls.” 

“This rule,” commented a newspaper 
expert, “although, doubtless, very nec- 
essary, is yet calculated to make some 
trouble and excite disputes; what one 
umpire may deem to be good balls an- 
other may only consider from fair to 
middling, and their decisions be con- 
tinually excepted to.” 


making foolish 


In this opinion the players, after a 
few games under the regulation, most 
heartily concurred. Yet the expert 
said that the rule “will do away with 
the system very much in vogue during 
the last two seasons of strikers refus- 
ing all balls thrown them until’ the 
second base was cleared.” 

Later, in the 1860’s, the rules com- 
mittee decided that if a batter must 
hit at good ones, then the pitchers had 
to give him good ones to strike at, and 
accordingly ruled that a batter could 
take first base if the pitcher threw 
three bad ones which the batter did not 
offer at. 


4; big fight in the first convention 
of 1857 centered around the efforts 
of the Knickerbockers to make the game 
more scientific by requiring players in 
the field to catch a fair hit ball on the 
fly, instead of on the first bounce. A 
majority of the delegates opposed this 
proposal, “some objecting to it,” wrote 
the Spirit, “as being too much like 
cricket, some that it would hurt the 
hands more than by taking the ball 
on the bounce, the committee being 
pretty equally divided.” The Spirit 
suggested that they decree “six out 
all out,” instead of “three out all out,” 
and count a ball caught on the bounce 
as one out, and on the fly as two outs. 

Furthermore that newspaper com- 
mented: “And above all, let not 
Americans reject a manly point in the 
game merely because it is English and 
hurts the hands (which it does not, 
if played in a scientific manner) for, 
surely, what an Englishman can do, an 
American is as capable of improving 
upon.” 

Those favoring the “bounce game” 
outvoted those favoring the “fly game.” 
They adopted a compromise rule re- 
quiring a baserunner to return to his 
base if a fielder caught a ball on the 
fly, and not to proceed until the ball 
returned to the pitcher’s hands. 

In the spring of 1858 someone sug- 
gested that a grand baseball match, 
after the manner of the grand cricket 
matches between All-Canada_ versus 
All-United States, be arranged between 
the best players from the Brooklyn and 
the New York clubs. After much dis- 
cussion and comparison of candidates, 
committees selected two nines composed 
of business and professional men. The 
Fashion Race Course on Long Island 
was engaged and a diamond laid out 
inside the race-track enclosure in front 
of the main grandstand. To keep out 
the rowdy element, it was decided to 
charge fifty cents admission, and, after 
deducting the expenses of the match, 
to give the profits to a worthy charity. 

As a further precaution against the 
“rowdy element,” they voted to bar the 
sale of “spiritous liquors,” but allowed 
the vending of “harmless lager bier,” 
a comparatively new beverage which 
had been introduced into the United 
States by the German immigrants of 
the forties and ’fifties. They permitted, 
too, the sale of viands which included 
among other items, peanuts in small 
paper bags, and hot sausages. 

any baseball clubs voted to turn 
out in style by engaging decorated om- 
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Put in a New Set 
S Champions 


Soon youwill putin a newsetof | 


spark plugs about every 8,000 
miles, or at least once a year, 
because you will have found 
that it is genuine economy. 
Next week, more than 95,000 equip- 
ment dealers will assist the swing 


toward greater economy witha special 
Champion Spark Plug week. 


Begin now, with a new set of 


Champions, to give your engine a real | 


chance to deliver its full 
power, pick-up and 
efficiency. 


The seven Champion types pro- 
vide a correctly designed spark 

for every engine. Cham- 
pion X for Fords is 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all other cars, 75 
cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 
90 cents.) You will know the 
genuine by the double-ribbed 
sillimanite core. Champions 
are fully guaranteed. 


lt mi 


eed 


Champion Spark Plug Co, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
of Canada, Ltd. Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 
—————————SSaee 


nibuses and tally-hos drawn by six or 
The railroads planned to 


eight horses. 
run extra trains. Rain postponed the 
| game a day from the original date to 
| July 20, 1858. 


The newspapers assigned writers to 


the match which for many was their 
first baseball game. At the station 
| near the grounds a New York Tribune 
| representative saw the first si 
the happy holiday _ spirit. 

were,” wrote this cynical youth, “three 
or four cases of benevolent gentlemen 


| with three cards and a rather shaky 
| table, whose sole purpose in coming 


seemed to be to lose all their heavy 
rolls of bills to the people around.” 


s of 
‘There 
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But inside the race-track grounds he 
found the assembly of a more respect- 
able character. “It was,” he wrote, 
“composed, in the main, of staid citi- 
zens, sober business men of various 
callings. There was a sparing admix- 
ture of a baser element, but not large 
enough to unpleasantly affect the ap- 
pearance or spirit of the occasion, 
There was one trifling case of disorder, 
and in that the severest thing which 
could be said to the individual guilty 
ef causing it was, ‘Are you a ball- 
player, too?’ It was deemed a bitter 
reproach and served its purpose.” 

The committee reserved a stand for 
the ladies, but because the ladies were 





ALL BROOKLYN 


H.L.* Runs 


Leggett, c .... 
Holder, 2d b 
an @ ......>...... 
Grum, mf. 

P. O’Brien, If 


NO POF COD mh Rm OT 
bt CD CO DOE DD 


Burr, rf roe 
. 18 

Innings—All New York: 

1; 8th, 5; 9th, 0—Total, 22. 


New York—Balls caught on the fly 
Brooklyn—Balls caught on the fly 


Brooklyn—Balls caught on the bases 


Brooklyn—Home run—Holder . 
Brooklyn—Home run—Grum 
Brooklyn—Foul balls ; 
New York—Foul balls...........0............. 


times a fielder put out a batter. 





The First Real Box Score 


Game played at Fashion Race Course, Long Island, New York, July 20, 1858, 
between the All New York and All Brooklyn Teams. 


1st, 0; 2d, 1; 3d, 2; 4th, 4; 5th, 7; 6th, 2; 7th, 
All Brooklyn: 
4; 6th, 2; 7th, 1; 8th, 4; 9th, 0—Total, 18. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GAME 
PITCHING 


New York—Balls pitched by Van Cott aos 
Brooklyn—Balls pitched by M. O’Brien (seven innings) 
Brooklyn—Balls pitched by Pigeon (two innings) 
Brooklyn—Most in one inning, M. O’Brien 

Brooklyn—Most in one inning, Pigeon 

New York—Most in one inning, Van Cott...... 

New York—Least in one inning, Van Cott.. 
Brooklyn—Least in one inning, M. O’Brien.. 
Brooklyn—Least in one inning, Pigeon 

Brooklyn—Number of balks, M. O’Brien.............. 


CATCHING 


New York—Balls passing De Bost..... he 
Brooklyn—Balls passing Leggett (seven innings) 
Brooklyn—Balls passing Masten (two innings) .. 
New York—Foul balls caught by De Bost......... 
Brooklyn—Foul balls caught by Leggett 
Brooklyn—Foul balls caught by Masten 


FIELDING 


Brooklyn—Balls caught on the bound............2..22....0...220..--2---0----- 
New York—Balls caught on the bound 
New York—Balls caught on the bases.. 


BATTING 


Umpire—Mr. E. H. Brown, of the Metropolitan. 
Cork, Mr. W. H. Van Cott; for the Brooklyn, Mr. J. B. Bach. 


*“H, L.” (hands lost) has disappeared from modern box scores. 
it meant the number of times each batter made an out, or became a “hand 
lost” to his side. Later appeared P. O.—put out—showing the number of 


ALL NEW YORK 


H.L. Runs 


3 


Pinckney, 2d b. 
3 


Benson, mf .. 
Bixby, 3d _ b. 

De Bost, c... 
Gelston, s ... 
Wadsworth, 1st b 
Van Cott, p. 
Hoyt, lf 

Wright, rf . 


22 


La) 
8 | CID DO CO m CO CO CO DD 


Total 


1st, 3; 2d, 2; 3d, 2; 4th, 0; 5th, 


Scorers—For the New 


In 1858, 
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wearing hoopskirts, the committee had 


to allow each of them, on an average, | 


three seats instead of one. 


“The game opened at 2% o'clock.” 
g 


Brooklyn went to bat first. Before 
they were retired they sent three runs 
across the plate. New York did not 
score in their half. 

Playing without gloves, the contest- 
ants suffered a few broken fingers and 
torn nails. The first baseman of the 
New Yorks, Wadsworth of the Knick- 
erbockers, the man who first proposed 
4 nine-inning game, made a great stop 
of a throw from shortstop to catch a 
batter out at first. The ball split a 
finger on his naked right hand clear 
to the bone. His teammates insisted 
that he retire, since it was the seventh 
inning with only two more to go. 

De Bost, catcher for the New Yorks, 
like all catchers in those days, re- 
ceived the fast ones from the pitcher 
in his bare hands. One foul _ tip 
knocked him unconscious with a blow 
on the temple. Several other tips 
broke two fingers, and two others 
cracked him so severely on the shin- 
bones that from the fifth to the last 
inning he limped in great pain, but 
refused to quit. 

Leggett, the Brooklyn backstop, took 
such gruelling punishment for seven 
imings thet hc opparently went uncon- 
scious on his feet. allowing two throws 
in succession from the pi‘cher to pass 
him. His teammates took him out and 
sent in a substitute. 

The fentures of the match, according 
to the newspaper, were the remarkable 
work of Van Cott, the New York 
pitcher, in extch'ng rival runners off 
the bases, and the home run hits of 
Holder and Grum of Brooklyn. 

Plotted by the present-day method 
of score by innings, the game went as 
follows: 


Ail-Brooklyn ...... 3 2 
All-New York .... 01 : 


Elsewhere with this article is given 
the box score of the match as printed 
in the Spirit of the Times. It was the 
first box score of a baseball game be- 
tween two rival communities ever pub- 
lished. 

An examination of the box score re- 
veals that Brooklyn led up to the fifth, 
ll to 7. New York in its half batted 
m seven runs, going into the lead, 14 
tell. When Brooklyn went to bat in 
the first half of the ninth, trailing 18 
to 21, those in the crowd who had re- 
garded Brooklyn as an odds-on favorite 
before the game still saw possibilities 
of winning because of the crippled 
state of the New York outfit. 

Brooklyn, however, f-iled to score. 
When New York started to leave the 
diamond as victors, the Brooklyn play- 
ers called them back, insisting that they 
take their Ixst turn ct bat. 

The score does not give the errors, 
Save those throws which the catchers 
let pass them—18 in all. It shows how 
the putouts were made-—12 on fly balls, 
18 on the first bounce, 10 on the besas, 
and 16 by the catchers—a total of 56, 
two more than there should be in a 
nne-inning game. The scorers prob- 
ébly became confused with the great 
mount of detail. 

They kept track of the number of 
balls thrown by the pitchers—533. 

18 Was approximately half the num- 
ber that pitchers had been compelled to 
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Expenses Paid 


Enter this fascinating, uncrowd- 


ed profession. Many opportuni- 


ties; meet big railway officials ; 


advancement rapid. Travel or 


remain near home; healthful, 
steady, outdoor work. 

How You Can Prepare 
Any average man can qualify in 
3 mos.’ spare-time study at 
home. Easy to under- 





graduation, position is not 

obtained for you, paying at 

least $110 per month and 4 Standerd Business Treining 
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stand. Upon graduation, 
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of baseball, he spent considerable time 
and money trying to verify this yarn, 
Just the same, it’s 


| throw the year before, when the rules 


| allowed a batter to wait for the good 
| ones. but without avail. 





Homework 


on a Hohner is Fun! 


| pied a prominent position on the grand- 


Music plays an important part in the edu- 
cation of the boy or girl; and today the 
harmonica is playing an important part 
in musical education. 

Anybody can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica with the aid of the 
Free Instruction Book. There are no long 


| The two nines 


| 
| 


played two more 
Fashion Race 


games that year at 
Brooklyn 


Course to larger crowds. 


| won the second match, 29 to 8, and 


|side strengthened its side 


New York took the rubber 29 to 18. 
For the second and third games, each 
y dismiss- 
ing some players for new ones. In all, 
New York drew on seven clubs— 


| Eagles, Unions, Empires, Gothams, 


| Harlem, 


Mutual and Knickerbockers. 


| Brooklyn picked from five clubs—Eck- 


| fords, Atlantics, 


Putnams, Orientals, 


}and Excelsiors. 


The youth of Brooklyn took the 
games too seriously, in the opinion of 


| the expert on the Spirit of the Times, 


who wrote: “A large deputation of 
overgrown ‘boys from Brooklyn occu- 


stand, and they materially interfered 
with the pleasure of the game by their 
noisy and very partial comments on 


| the decisions of the umpire when un- 


No 


favorable to the Brooklyn nine. 


| effort was made by the sheriff—who 


hours of study and practice—just a few | 


minutes a day, when you feel the desire, 
and you will soon be playing popular, 
classical and jazz selections. 
Homework on a Hohner is fun. It teaches accu- 
racy, rhythm and ression, the basis of a musical 
education. Get 2 Wee today and ask for the 
Free Book. If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Dept. 163, New York City. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas—50¢ up. 





Buy a good one! 
WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. ‘ 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years 
and the Largest in the World 


BUILD RADIO SETS 
Many men and boys are earning money 
building our high-grade SUPER-SE- 


LECTOR set. We provide apparatus, 
blue prints and expert advice. Very 
rofitable. Address: The Langbein- 
aufman Radio Co., (Dept. 0.), 511 
Chapel St., New Haven,Conn. 


|No longer did diners 
;collations or banquets. 


was otherwise very efficient—to put a 
stop to it, much to the regret of the 
respectable portion of the friends of 
the Brooklyn players.” 

The umpires put in a hard season. 
toast them at 
The Spirit at 


| the end of the 1858 season commented 
| editorially on the attitude of players 


| to umpires: 


“There has scarcely been 
a single match played this season where 


|the umpires have not been charged by 
| some party or other with partiality, 


} 


| 
} 


} 
j 
| 


! 
| 
| 


} 


and yet in the large majority of in- 


| stances the charge was grossly false. 


Comment on the decisions of an um- 
pire should never be permitted on 
match days, especially during the prog- 
ress of the game; otherwise it will soon 
be a difficult matter for clubs to obtain 
umpires at all.” 

This first inter-city series attracted 
wide attention. The sporting newspa- 
pers gave summaries of the three 


| games and printed the total number 


of runs and outs made by each con- 
testant. In covering the second game 
the New York Herald published the 
score by innings in the present-day 
form, a great improvement on the run- 
in style. 

The players looked in awe at the 


| $500 receipts and the crowd of ap- 


| 
| 


| from Lee’s 


proximately 5,000 persons. What if 
they had guessed that in later years 
there would be parks and stands built 
especially for baseball—not primarily 
for horse racing—capable of holding 
75,000 persons at a dollar and up per 
head; that the great three-match series 
of 1858, with its total attendance of 
less than 15,000, would be considered 
a total loss today? 

Baseball made tremendous gains 
during the-Civil War. The New York 
troops spread its repute by playing it 
in camp, introducing its attractions to 
thousands of men from the Middle 
West. These veterans, when they re- 
turned to their homes. played baseball 
instead of town ball or one-old-cat. 

A story persisted for years that a 
nine from Grant’s army played a nine 
army during a lull in the 
fighting around Richmond. When the 
story reached the ears of A. G. Spald- 
ing while he was preparing a history 


a good story. 

On Christmas day, 1862, a crowd of 
40,000 soldiers saw a match played be- 
tween two nines drawn from the 165th 
New York Volunteers at Hilton Head, 
South Carolina. 

In 1866, the year following the close 
of the war, the National League of 
Baseball Players met in New York 
City. The delegates represented two 
hundred clubs, coming from sixteen 
States and the District of Columbia. 
New York led with 73, and in order fol- 
lowed Pennsylvania, 48; New Jersey, 
26; Connecticut, 20; District of Co- 
lumbia, 10; Maryland, 5; Ohio, 4; 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Tennessee, Kan- 
sas, two each; Delaware, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Maine, one each. 

In 1869 appeared’ the first profes- 
sional team of salaried players, the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings. This team 
toured the United States from San 
Francisco to New York, winning 65 
straight games. Other cities and towns 
followed the example of Cincinnati and 
formed professional nines. In 1876 
eight cities organized into the National 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs. 

A new era of baseball had come. 
The sapling of 1845 had become a 
full-grown tree. 


This is the second and final of Mr. 
Nugent’s articles on early baseball 
days. 
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The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this column. In order that it may be com- 
plete, post commanders are asked to designate 
an official or member to notify the Weekly of all 
deaths. Please give name, age, military record. 


WILLIAM G. MATTHEWS, Lester Harris Post, 
National Sanatorium, Tenn. D. Feb. 1 

Tuomas E. MONOGHAN, Girardville (Pa.) Post. 
D. Mar. 19, aged 33. Served in Co. C, 305th 
Eng., 80th Div. 

Otto B. NIcKEt, Clearfield (Ia.) Post. D. Dee. 
12, aged 33. Served at Camp Custer, Mich. 

Marius O. PHILure, Los Gatos (Cal.) Post. D. 
Sept. 9. Served with Foreign Legion, French 
Army. 

WaLter H. Porterrietp, Bluefield (W. Va.) 
Post. D. Mar. 18 at U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 
Hosp., Tucson, Ariz. Served at Chickamauga 
Park, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mires J. QUINN, Vernon McCune Post, 
Toledo, O. D. at National Military Home, Day- 
ton, O., Mar. 9. : 

JoHN T. RAYDEN, Montgomery Post, Dubois, 
Pa. D. Mar. 3 at Oteen, N. C. Served with Ha 
Co., 9th Inf. 

JAMES REDGRAVE, Thurston Elmer Wood Post, 
Cape May Court House, N. J. Accidentally killed, 
Mar. 26, aged 27. Served in A. E. F. 

Epwarp Remy, Jr., MeVey Post, Mansfeld, 0 
Accidentally killed Mar. 18, aged 45. Served with 


Joun J. Rocers, Lowell (Mass.) Post. D. at 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., Mar. 
28. aged 43. Served in F. A. 

Joun J. Rocerson, Avery W. 
Rutland, Mass. D. Mar. 25. 


-B. H. Unit 76. 


Putnam Post. 








LEGION RADIO 








Brief announcements of radio pregrams to be 
broadcast by Legion posts will be published m 
this column. Notices of proposed programs 
should be sent to the Weekly at least four weeks 
in advance of date of broadcasting. Be suré 
to give the wave length. 


George H. Imhof Post of Philadelphia, Pa. 
will broadcast from. WIP, Gimbel Brothers’ Phil- 
adelphia store (509 meters) from 8 to 9:30 PD 
m., May 16. 
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Sack Suits and 
Crashes 


(Continued from page 8) 


and the cows was castin’ coy glances 
at my straw Kelly. My college kut 
suit was a slacker. It had surrendered 
its shape and its colors had begun to 
run. I guess its makers had caught 
the war spirit, for their motto was, 
“Never say dye.” 

At last the inevitable happened. 

“Great goose liver! Buck! I thought 
you was roostin’ in Skaggerack.” 

Bennie Berry himself! He run across 
me on a subway platform. It was the 
first time we had ever collided in cits, 
for I had lost his first New York ad- 
dress, and wasn’t able to get on to his 
trail after that. Well, we greeted each 
other like a couple o’ long lost buddies, 
an I guess you birds know what that 

i] 


means! 

“Thought I was in Skaggerack, eh?” 
I says, after we had finished poundin’ 
each other’s backs and callin’ each other 
all kinds o’ big stiffs and old rough- 
necks. “No, Benny, I’m a confirmed 
New Yorker, like yourself. Been right 
in this town ever since Uncle Sam cut 
me off his payroll. And I see you’re 
still shying away from Ottaway and 
the girl you ditched behind you.” 

Bennie admits he likes New York. In 
fact, he loves it. That night all bets is 
called off, and we stick together as in 
the good old days. We sit down for 
dinner in a coffee shop which used to 
be a saloon, and where you can still get 
coffee if the bartender knows you. 

No sooner do we unfurl our soup 
sails than I get confidential with Ben- 
nie and pour my heart out. I says: 

“What I want to know, Bennie, is 
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Manufacturers 











what’s the matter with the retired | 
A. E. F.? Did you ever see such a sad | 


bunch in your life? 


can’t tell you just what they’re hostile 
about. Take myself, for instance. 
When I was in the trenches and stable 
lofts o’ France, I was carefree and gay. 
That is, no matter how much I grum- 
bled, I always found somethin’ to laugh 
about. I even got a laugh.out o’ slum 
and first sergeants, strange as that may 
seem. 

“In those days I could sing on a hard 
march. But can anybody imagine me 
singin’ or even hummin’ while lashed to 
a strap in the subway? In the Army 
I never had a real care, outside o’ foot 
blisters and fatigue details. Now the 
whole world seems like a blister on the 
heel of eternity, and everything I do is 
fatigue, from liftin’ a tray in a dreary 
lunch to punchin’ the clock at the fillum 
butcher’s. Aw, gee!” 

cing a sigh I dropped my face in my | 

s 





“Snap out of it!” yells Bennie, louder 
than a third-camp shavetail. “I know | 
what’s the matter with you. I got your 
case dog-nosed.” 

‘What's your dog-noses?” 

Buck, you got them ex-service blues. 
tou don’t know it, but you’ve got ’em 
just the same. You’re missin’ the good | 
fellowship of your pals in the Army— 
their high-larious, whole-hearted, hard- 

wed companionship.” 

Now you’ve hit it, Bennie. 
that’s what I do miss.” 
ha verybody, no matter how much he 

ted the Army, has had that lonesome 


I guess 





Half the vets I | 
meet are sore on the world. And they | 
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Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 





age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
4 helpless, found relief. A 
3 man who was helpless, un- 
j able to rise from his chair, 
was riding horseback and 
playing tennis within a 
year. A little child, para- 
lyzed, was playing about 
i ig the house after wearing a 

. Philo Burt Appliance three 
weeks. We have successfully treated more 
than 50,000 cases the past 23 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is—how 










different from the- old 
torturous plaster, leath- 
er or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weakened 
or deformed spine owes it to — = 
himself to investigate thorongh- 33 
ly. Price within reach of all. 

Send For Free Book. 

If you will describe the caseit 
will aid us in giving you definite * 
information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG.CO- 
82-5 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, B. YT. 
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An old lady, 72 years of | 
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cher True- 
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But there’s a cure for them ex- 


feelin’. 
And I’m makin’ it work 


service blues. 
to a charm.” 

“What do you do, Bennie?” 

“I crash in.” 

“Crash in!” 

“Yep. I’m acrasher. When I came 
to New York I decided I wasn’t goin’ 
to be no Cinderella-sit-by-the-gas heat- 
er. I craved life, color, companionship, 
hospitality and everything that goes 
with it. So after landin’ a job in a 
one-bookcase law office, I sent to Otta- 
| way for my glee club evenin’ clothes, 
'and now I’m crashin’ in somewhere 
nearly every night o’ the week.” 

“Please subtract your meanin’ from 
| your figure o’ speech.” 

“All right, Buck, I'll add to your 
sum o’ knowledge. New York is the 
greatest place in the world for conven- 
tions. Every day there’s a national 
round-up o’ some sort, whether it’s the 
Peach Pit and Pie Plate Polishers’ 
Guild, the Snake and Eel Straight- 
jacket Menders’ Association or the So- 
ciety for the Promotion 0’ Misses Sizes 
in Muddy Shoes. Oh, they all come 
here. 

“Every convention has its dinners, 
theater parties, sightseein’ trips to 
Grant’s Tomb and Coney Island—and 
everything’s free. That is, if you know 
| how to crash in and get it. Then there’s 
always private receptions and parties 
at the big hotels—which is about as 
private as a riot among the wax bathin’ 
None o’ these 
doin’s is open to the public—but crash- 
ers is the life o’ the party!” 

“Gosh, Bennie, it must take nerve to 
| be a crasher.” 

“It takes as much nerve to crash a 
| banquet as to crash the public library. 
| All you need is the scenery and the 
| front. And calouses on your conscience 
| and corridor-toughened dogs. I try to 
| pick up a little convention trade lingo, 
| through snoopin’ in on conversation and 
| readin’ the newspapers. And a badge! 
lif you can glom a badge you’re settin’ 
| pretty like a fat hen.” 

got to hand it to Bennie—with 
reservations. 

“Old kid, you have dog-nosed my 
case better’n a doctor. You’re shootin’ 
straight when you tell me I miss the 
old gang—how will I ever find them 
again? But when you tell ime the cure 
is to become a crasher, I'll say it ain’t 
|in my line. And I got my share 0’ 
nerve and dash, for look at the 
mad’moiselles whose hearts are still a 
| void because I neglect writin’’em. Ben- 
nie, why don’t you quit crashin’ in 
| where you don’t belong, and take up 
|some respectable line 7?” 


| 


say burglary? 

He couldn’t see things my way, but 
we didn’t let that little thing come be- 
itween us. Bennie and me was pals 
again; after that night we met often. 
That is, as often as possible, considerin’ 
the number o’ non-invitations he was 
acceptin’ to the National Convention 0’ 
Monkey Meat Canners and Jobbers, the 
Wood Alcohol and Tombstone Purvey- 
iors or the Tammany Tea Tasters’ 
Guild. 

Bennie had learned to filterate by 
wave formations in the Army. And he 
could filter himself into anything. He 
could always look like he belonged, even 
in a foundlings’ home or a monkey 
house. He went right ahead havin’ a 
lovely time, and only once in a while 
would mention his legal ambitions or 
the little girl which was featurin’ his 
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picture against her mirror back in Ot- 
taway. As for me, them ex-service 
blues clung and clung. 

But one evenin’ at the coffee shop I 
brought bad news. 

“Look at the paper, Bennie,” I out- 
cries. “It says the police are on the 
trail o’ the banquet crashers. Too 
many spongers and interlopers at ban- 
quets, the paper says. Some of ’em are 
dips, others just honest grifters—how 
about it, Bennie? The police say all 
these free bean bandits are goin’ to be 
mugged, thumb-printed, and their heads 
plumbed for possible crumbs o’ gray 
matter.” 

Bennie laughs and disposes o’ trouble 
with a wave of his hand. 

“They closed the door after the horse 
has went,” he says. “Buck, I’m goin’ 
back to Ottaway.” 

“Back home!” 

“Back to the meadows. Olive May 
and her papa, Judge Hornblazer, are to 
be in New York tomorrow. Will regis- 
ter at the Razza. It’s supposed to be 
an outin’ and a rest for the judge. But 
between you and me, Buck, Olive May 
framed the trip, just to get me back 
to Ottaway. So back home I go, and 
when I pass the har examination I'll 
enter the firm o’ Hornblazer, Kleagle & 
Epstein.” 

“But, Bennie, how does it affect you 
to leave New York?” 

“Oh, I can bear up under it. I’ve 
seen the wheels go round. I’ve crashed 
in where angels fear to dead-head. Now 
I’m ready to slump into a small-town 
attorney and the husband o’ the beau- 
tifullest girl—” 

“Bennie, I see you’re as good as lost. 
When do you leave us flat?” 

“In a couple o’ days.” 

“Then let’s cut loose tonight for one 
last fling, and go scratchin’ for excite- 
ment in Green Itch Village!” 

But Bennie renigged. He wanted to 
look his best when the home folks come 
to town. Next afternoon he raised me 
on the phone at the fillum butcher’s. 
Judge and daughter had arrived. Ben- 
nie raves over Olive May, no end. Then 
he makes me a funny proposition. 

“Buck, I’m a real, honest, invited 
guest at a banquet. No crashin’ this 
time, understand. The Prairie Society 
o’ New York is to hold a special dinner 
in honor of Judge Hornblazer at the 
Blitz this evenin’, You see, the judge 
is a famous orator in Illinois, but he’s 
retired and hates public speakin’ in all 
its forms. The Prairie Society ap- 
pealed to me to induce the judge to 
speak at their banquet. I was the only 
one which could turn the trick. So to- 
night I am” to feed at the speakers’ 
table.” 

Gosh, how I envy Bennie, sittin’ at 
the speakers’ table, where people is so 
busy speakin’ you can get away with 
their olives, biscuits, ete. 

“But here’s why I phoned you, Buck,” 
my pal goes on to say. “I want you 
with us tonight. You can rent a dress 
suit. You will, if I have to pay for it. 
Me and you will be Judge Hornblazer’s 
bodyguard. It will make a great hit to 
have two ex-service men servin’ as his 
escorts.” : 

That night I feel like a fish out 0 
liquor in my rented dress suit. But 
I’m glad to be in sundown rags when 
I go to the exclusive Razza_hotel and 
get introduced to Judge Hornblazer 
and the lovely Olive May. Now I don't 
blame Bennie for leaving New York 








lazer 


York 
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a-tall. She is the belle of Ottaway—a 
regular Ottawow! 

Then Judge Hornblazer and Bennie 
and me pours into a taxi and rumbles 
to the Blitz. The judge is a fine, dig- 
nified old party and quite friendly, but 
I can see that he is fed up on banquets 
and speeches and is only goin’ on Ben- 
nie’s account. He sure dotes on his 
daughter, and his daughter dotes on 
Bennie. But if I was a girl he’d never 
get my dote! 

The Hotel Blitz seems ready to re- 
ceive its distinguished visitor and his 
escorts. Uniformed cab callers. Bell- 
hops. Policemen. Yes, and more po- 
licemen. We assist the learned judge 
from the cab. Proudly Bennie leads 
the way into the lobby. This night he 
belongs. He has the guest of honor in 
tow. 

As I mentioned, there was plenty 
policemen around. Suddenly one pillar 
0’ the law with fallin’ arches reaches 
out his mitt and grabs Bennie by the 
collar. Bennie struggles against this 
surprise attack. Two more cops jump 
Bennie, bring him to the floor and start 
draggin’ him out o’ the hotel by the 
heels. 

“What means this outrage?” protests 
Judge Hornblazer. 

To satisfy his curiosity, two cops get 


busy throwin’ him into the street, a job | 


which ain’t exactly easy considerin’ the 


judge’s age and dignified appearance. | 


I rush to the judge’s relief. Well, this 
is a great relief to swing on a copper 
instead of a M. P. But the bluecoat 
army outnumbers us twenty to three. 
Besides, they got reserves at all the 
precinct stations. In a few more min- 
utes the three of us are smeared all 
over the street. My rented Belasco 
uniform is renter than ever before. It 
looks like a dog has been chewin’ it, 
a dog with all his teeth and a jaw 
which makes him a match for his wife. 
Bennie is a sight. One eye is shut 
down for repairs, and his shirt front 
is gory. 
_ “We'll learn youse crashers to crash 
in where youse don’t belong!” yells a 
police sergeant, waggin’ his fist at Ben- 
nie. “We had you spotted. We knew 


your face the minute you landed. From | 


now on, don’t youse try to bust in 


where youse don’t belong, even if your | 


That newspaper was right. The Law | 
was out to save New York from be- | 
| 


gang is wid youse!” 


comin’ Crashopolis! 


The coppers left us where we lay, | 
| nd collect your own big profit in advance—a wonderful 


each in our private pool o’ blood. 
hen, in order to make my playmates 
forgot their troubles, I steered ’em to 
a Broadway cabaret, where chorus girls 
warble at your table and prohibition | 
snoopers weigh your breath, all for the 
price 0’ one admission. But there was 
@ rope stretched across the entrance 
and a haughty head waiter asked us if | 
we had reserved a table. Bennie started | 
to tell him who Judge Hornblazer was 
out in Ottaway, but the head waiter 
acted as if he didn’t know whether | 
Ottaway was a burg or a insect spray. | 
In fact, he froze right up, and had we | 
lingered longer, Lettie, I would o’ 
rained him with a icicle. 
And all this time the judge hadn’t | 
as word by way o’ registerin’ his 
x n’s, Poor Bennie. He looked like 
ew York s champion outcast, bar none. | 
Can’t you think o’ no way to square 
- with the judge?” he mutters to me, 
or the judge is hard o’ hearin’. “Qh, | 


| 


‘I Made$339.75 in 


Sales in First 2 Weeks 


Hedges, Vines and Rose Bushes. 


In PENNSYLVANIA, ELI SAHLER, a 26 
ear old farmer, made $1,837.85 worth of Stark 
ree sales in last 12 weeks, just in his spare 


time. In 3 days WINTERNHEIMER 
made $159.25 worth of sales to his INDIANA 
neighbors. E. BEAUCHAMP gathered in 


$150.00 worth of orders in his first 3day’s work 
among his ILLINOIS friends. SHERMAN 
ROBBINS, a new KENTUCKY man, made 
$583.70 worth of sales during his first week. 


Your Selling Outfit is given to you. Hun- 
dreds of irresistibly attractive Natural Color 
Photo Prints of all best varieties of Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Berries, 
Shade Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hedges, Rose 
Bushes, etc. Will interest and convince 
EVERY ONE YOU CALL ON. 


Start NOW—Make Money 
During SUMMER Spare Time 


address on the coue 
THIS NOW before 
some one else in your neighborhood gets in ahead 
of you. WE CAN START YOU SELLING AT 


Just send us your name and 
pon—or a post card. DO 


ONCE! CASH PAY WEEKLY. 
Address Box S.W.801 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, 


Largest in the World 
Oldest in America 


At LOUISIANA, MO. for 109 Years 


ThatI Sold Stark Trees!" 


“In 9 weekly reports I have sold, IN JUST 
MY SPARE TIME, $1,038.00 worth of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shade Trees, Shrubs, 


In addition to over $240 
Commissions PAID to me, I also WON A SPECIAL SALES 
PRIZE on each one of the 9 weekly reports. I didn’t believe 
that possible when I answered that Stark Bro’s ad,” declares j 
Fred G. Wilcox, a “spare time” Stark salesman in Michigan. 


Most Pleasant and Profitable 
SUMMER Spare Time Work 


Eve 
HELPED 
LARGEST NURSERIES 
—THE OLDEST IN AMERICA. Our adver- 
tising campaign reaches 36,000,000 (thirty-six 
million). Americans every year and makes 
selling easier for every Stark Salesman. 
Tens of Thousands order trees in the 
Summer for Fall and Spring Shipment 
and Planting. 


. . 
SUMMER Sales-Making Outfit—FREE! 
During the SUMMER 
HUNDREDS OF SAL - 
addition to your enerous commission. 
CASH COMMISSIONS PAID WEEK- 
LY. See our rating in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 
—or AS OCAL ‘KER 


ABOUT 
| RESPONSIBLE AND RELIABLE. 
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Your own fine trousers Free, and big, steady in- 


FREE 
EARN 





come assured. You don’tneed experience te “=rn 
$90 a week showing men famous HutchinsPants. 

H Tailored-to-measure 
Amazing Values 7 scrciona iow 
prices. Nearly every man buys. Absolutely guar- 
anteed pants, finest materials and workmanship, 
for only $5.95 a pair; 2 pairs, $11. You merely take order 





8pare-time or full-time opportunity! 
SEND NO MONEY-—FREE SAMPLES! 


Send only name and address—no money! We send beauti- 
ful samples and sales outfit FREE. Nodeposit. But act 
uick. ake $10 the first day. I show you how. Write 
is very minute. THE HUTCHINS PANTS CO., 
75, 316 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


also Masonic books, jewel- 
We Have It, ry, novelties, Lodge Sup- 
plies and Chapter and Fellowcraft Robes. 
4 Send for free catalogue No. 1 of books and 
jewelry; Catalogue No. 2 of regalia and Lodge 
Supplies. 


REDDING & COMPANY 
. Est. 64 years 
200 Fifth Ave. and 9 West 23rd St. 
Dept. A New York City 













U. S. Army Krag Carbines 


All Carbines have the new mode] 1898 $ 
stocks. The barrels, actions and parts are either 

new or have been refinished by the Government 

and equalto mew .... - 7 
Krag Rifles $12.50 


oe it. a v0 Krag Sporting Rifles . $14.00 
Sprefid. 45 Shot Guns . 4.50 Sp 


rgfid. 45 Carbines . 3.50 
Ayp Orner ARMs Senp ror Cataroe 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-E, NORTH 10th ST, PHILA., PA. 




































Stark Salesman is tremendously 
by the fact that ours are THE 
in the WORLD 


ry will be given 
S PRIZES, in 


ASK YOUR LOC BAN 
US! All banks KNOW we are 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY. 


STARK NURSERIES, Box 8. W.801 * 
Louisiana, Mo. 

Send me—without one cent of cost or obligation @ 

on my part—complete details of your Stark Sales- 

men’s proposition. I could start selling about......... 


Name 










Just Wear This Beautiful Hand- 
Tailored FREE Cap and Make 
Big Money in Your e Time! 

I want to give you a FREE Wap. I know 
your friends will be delighted with its 
class, style and fit and you will make a generous profit 
taking their orders. Thesecaps are genuine hand-tailored, 
made to individual measure. NINE OUT OF TEN MEN 
WILL ORDER RIGHT AWAY. 


$10 a Day Easy In Spare Time 

McDonald made @58 in one week. Hampton made @7.65 in 
four hours, Schmidt increased hissalary from 635 a week 
to almost 676! And you can do every bit as well. Send 
your name right away and 1"! tell you how to make 610 
a day and also secure a Taylor Cap for your own use. 
Write at once, J. W. Taylor, President, Taylor Cap Manu 
facturers, Dept. 13-E Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GOVT. HELP NEEDED 


Thousands of Government Positions paying 
$100-$300 monthly, traveling or stationary, 
open yearly. Ex-service men get preference. 








|Mr. Ozment, former Government Examiner, 


and Mr. Millspaugh, Member American Le- 
gion, are now “coaching” the boys. Get their 
*dope” at once. It will pay you—“nuff said. 


| Write OZMENT-MILLSPAUGH, 1201 Arcade Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 





Safe 
Milk 


Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 


-_- 

Ask forHorlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 
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Gives Wings to Thrift 


Money invested at 84 compound 
interest doubles itself in nine years, 
whereas it takes 18 years at 4% com- 
pounded. 
Our Florida First Mortgage 84% 
Bonds give wings to thrift. They 
enable you to double your money 
fast, if you reinvest the interest 
regularly. Mail the coupon today 
for a story of one man’s financial 
success, called ‘‘Mr. Bunner’s 
Budget.’’ 
Cut here 
TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Send Leaflet ‘‘Mr. Bunner’s Bud¢get,"’ 
and description of 8% First Mortgage 
Bond issue. (709) 


Cut here 


Name 
Address _ 
City and State 











10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. it, test it L 
AAs vs Try it, yourself, then 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. So small you will not 5 


EASY 
Botice them. 





jas the flowers in wallpaper. 


| Pyorrhea—I forget which. 


what will Olive May say when she 
learns the truth?” 
Bennie groans, and I try to laugh 


| things off. But I couldn’t help thinkin’ 


that New York, cruel temptress, had 


| snared Bennie, and that when the story 


got out he’d be as welcome in Ottaway’s 


| best circles as a boll weevil in a cotton 


patch. 

So we dragged our way along Broad- 
way, me tryin’ to think o’ somethin’ to 
relieve the situation, and the judge and 
Bennie silently nursin’ their wounds 0’ 
pride, ete. Suddenly my eye was cap- 
tured by a small, hand-painted sign 


| which swayed in the breeze outside 2 


vacant store. The sign, which was 
draped with the Stars and Stripes, 
read: . 


WELCOME BUDDIES! 


“Eyes right!” I commands. “Lamp 
that sign. If I am any judge o’ stylish 


| stencil-work, that means you and me, 


Bennie, are as welcome on the inside 
We’re 
buddies, ain’t we? Then let’s crash the 

“Aw, I ain’t interested,” groans Ben- 
nie, the social outcast, the Pariah, or 


But I am interested. Inside the store 
a crowd o’ men, I judge about two hun- 


| dred, is seated on camp chairs faced 
— cerpesee | toward the rear, while upon a platform 

BRINGS YOU GENUINE § 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER # 


a snappy young fellow is layin’ down 
the law to them with a wooden ham- 
mer. 

“Come along, Bennie,” I urges. “Let’s 


| show Judge Hornblazer that there’s at 
| least one place in town which we can 


break into without gettin’ forcefully 


me | dejected by the police.” 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple tograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 


Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
180 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


s AB a week VWilhile- 

$48 a —a 
nd a Wnt 

We want men and women as local CAR 

rep tati to 4a ate and 

take orders for Comer All Weather 

Topcoats and Raincoats. New offer 

enables you to earn $48 a week and 

Dodge Touring Car. No experience 

necessary. Write quick. 








our facto 
Easily sold. Over one soyenrer: 
isfied wearers. No capital orexperience 
required. Large steady income, Man yearn 
$100. to $150. weekly. Territory now being 
allotted, Write For Free Samples. 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 564 B’way, New York 


POST ADJUTANTS! 


If you want to make a hit! 


GET POST PEP POSTALS 


Write for Free booklet TODAY 


No canvass- § 


|“This is a prayer meetin’. 


| United States; to 


| helpfulness. 
| by oath to the Preamble to our Consti- 








“An excellent idea, Mr. O’Dee,” ob- 
serves Judge Hornblazer solemnly. “I 
shall be delighted to join with you in 
the experiment.” 

Gosh, the judge was sarcastic! So 
between us we dragged Bennie into the 
store, and parked ourselves near the 
door in case of emergency. At that 
moment the boss on the platform was 
pledgin’ three husky young birds to 
some kind of oath. 

“For God and country,” he recitates, 
“we associate ourselves—” 

“Aw, let’s beat it,” Bennie hisses. 

’ 

“_defend the Constitution of the 
maintain law and 
order—” 

“Must be a meetin’ of deputy sher- 
iffs,” grumbles Bennie. Although he 
kept interruptin’ I managed to hear the 
speaker say: 

““__our association in the Great War; 


| to inculcate a sense of individual obli- 


gation to the community, state and 


| nation; to combat the autocracy of both 
_| the classes and the masses—’ 


’ 


“Aw, I hate politics,” yawns Bennie. 
“Whether it’s Republican or Democrat. 
And besides, I don’t rate a vote in New 
York.” 

“You'll rate a coroner’s inquest if 
you don’t close the cut-out,” I blurts, 
just in time to hear the speaker say: 

“__principles of justice, freedom and 


| democracy; to consecrate and sanctify 


our comradeship and devotion to mutual 
You have just subscribed 


tution. Men, I take pleasure in wel- 
coming you to the comradeship o’ The 


| American Legion.” 


American Legion! Oh, yes, that was 


| the new outfit o’ vets which was even 


-- THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


at that time gettin’ behind the fellows 
in the hospitals and those which ought 
to be in hospitals. Well, I was behind 
’em, too—miles and miles and miles be- 
hind. 

“American Legion,” sniffs Bennie, 
while the audience claps and the chair- 
man shakes hands with those three 
which had took the oath. “I heard 
about that bunch. Why, it’s an offi- 
cers’ organization.” 

“Officers hell,” is my rebound. “Don’t 
you begin to recognize the chairman 0’ 
this meeting’, Bennie? That’s old 
Hughie Miller—he was the lowest rank- 
in’ buck private in the supply company 
of our regiment. Last time I saw him 
he was correspondin’ secretary of a 
quorum o’ mules.” 

“Yes, it’s Hughie, all right,” admits 
Bennie. “But now look who’s risin’ to 
his dogs to make remarks. Old Gen- 
eral Red Pepper Bragg, our brigade 
commander in the Curly Wolf Division. 
Now wait and hear him shoot orders at 
’em in the same old way. And watch 
them poor fish snap into it.” 

Well, General Bragg had no sooner 
struggled to his feet when Chairman 
and ex-Private and Reformed Mule 
Skinner Miller pounded the table and 
yelled: 

“Comrade, you’re out of order. Take 
your hands out o’ your pockets when 
you address the chair!” 

I doubled up for to laugh like I never 
laughed before. But I hadn’t com- 
pleted the guff in guffaw when several 
husky Legion men rushed toward our 
group. I shut my mouth and got all set 
to be tossed out into the street. Oh, 
joy! I glims another battle, if only 
the Judge and Bennie would only stick 
with me. 

“Take seats, you fellahs,” says a big, 
red-headed bozo. ‘“You’re just in time 
for the free cigars. We oughta get 
acquainted. My name’s Murphy and 
I’m the sergeant-at-arms.” 

Well, it was all right, seein’ his name 
was Murphy. J wasn’t goin’ to argue 
with him. 

“My name is Hornblazer—Judge 
Hornblazer of Ottaway, Illinoy,” the 
jurist introduces himself. “Permit me 
to present also my two young friends, 
Mr. Berry and Mr. O’Dee, both veter- 
ans, but neither of whom, I regret to 
say, is as yet a member of the Legion. 
In my home town we have a flourishing 
Legion post, and I have had the honor 
of addressing them in their new club 
rooms. 

“Say, Judge, I read in the papers 
that you was in town,” says Murphy, 
in the meantime extendin’ his mitt to 
us. “Maybe, while you’re here, you'll 
give our post a little talk, eh, Judge?” 

“With pleasure,” agrees Judge Horn- 
blazer, and his grim features suddenly 
melts into a winning smile. At this 
change o’ the judicial barometer, I grab 
him by the arm. 

“O Judge,” I appeals, “are you really 
peeved at Bennie for what happened at 
the Hotel Blitz. It really wasn’t his 
fault. He—” 

I was cut short by loud legal laugh- 


ter. “tg 
“Ha, ha, ha,” roars the Judge, wipin 
off some dust which still clung to his 


“T never had a funnier experl- 


sleeves. 
You know, boys, 


ence in my life. 
loathe and detest formal speeches and 
boresome banquets. It’s a privilege of 
my old age to do so. And to be spared 
another such ordeal was a pleasure, 4 








re, 4 
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pleasure it seems I owe entirely to the 
ice.” 

I slumped into a camp chair with a 
feelin’ o’ vast relief, and Bennie looked 
like he was crashin’ the exits of a bad 
dream. 

“However,” adds the judge with a 
polite bow to Mr. Murphy, “however 
distasteful public speakin’ may be, I 
can always find time for the Legion 
boys. Ah, by the way, Bennie.” 

“Yes, sir,” replies the lad which New 
York has double-crossed. 

“When you return to Ottaway with 
Olive May and me—” 


The Northwest Burns the Mortgage 


(Continued from page 6) 


Fargo, North Dakota, and a National 
Vice-Commander of The American Le- 
ion. 

Yet if more people had made longer 
stops between trains in those parts 
when the outlook was the drabbest, the 
country might be better off. Not the 
Northwest, but the country in general. 
The Northwest is all right—and it has 
largely solved its own problems. But 
in the country generally there would 
have been a fuller and better compre- 
hension of what the Northwestern 
farmer has been up against, and what 
his prosperity means to American 
prosperity. Sojourners would have 
found a certain grimness. They would 
have seen men feeling the pinch. They 
would have seen men with their backs 
to the wall. But they would have 
found no one starved to death, and if 
they were friends of Bill Stern they 
would not have missed a meal or paid 
for one. They would have witnessed 
as compelling a piece of realism, as 
stirring a drama of life as this coun- 
try has beheld during the current cen- 


tury. 

To go out into that country now— 
as your correspondent has just done— 
was like touring the battlefields after 
the Armistice. 

Not only has the Northwest come 
back, but it has come back mainly by 
its own sinew and initiative—though 
credit for an important lift by the 
United States Government will be ac- 
corded in another article. Not only 
has the Northwest come back, but in 
the older parts it has gone on ahead 
of where it was. It has gone on many 
leagues and it is going farther, to the 
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“Yes, sir!” 

“__T shall expect you to prove your 
good citizenship by becoming a member 
of the local post of the Legion.” 

“Put er there, Judge!” yells Bennie, 
huggin’ the old gent. 

“Put ’er there, Murphy,’ I says. “I 
mean my application on the dotted 
line!” 

And this is it, fellows, the very iden- 
tical button I put on the night I crashed 
into The American Legion. That was 
the night I painted out them ex-service 
blues—and I didn’t paint ’em with 
jodine, neither! 




































end that its agriculture will be on a 
sounder basis than ever before in the 
history of this basically agricultural 
nation. Step at a time this is being 
planned and being done. That means 
that every industry and every vocation 
in America is being put on a sounder 
bottom also. 

To have done anything less than this 
would have been a makeshift—a mere 
filling up of one hole only eventually 
to stumble into another. A conspiracy 
has been woven about agriculture in 
the Northwest—a conspiracy of cir- 
cumstances and ignorance. Partly this 
was the fault of the farmer who let 
himself be crowded into a hole. Partly 
it was the design of others who wished 
to profit by the farmer’s toil without 
doing much toiling themselves. Any- 
how, the farmer was exploited and 
profiteered upon. Revenues’ which 
should have been his swelled the wal- 
lets of others. This was the cumula- 
tive work of years. The embattled 
farmers of the Northwest developed 
a courageous and sagacious leadership hg’ yh yh AA 
7 —— recent struggle. a —— ing ® Santa Pe Special Watch. We trust you—Wear 
ship has gone out and challenged the | - 
conspiracy which has menaced the ag- Clip the —_ Fen Ree Waren SOeE WATCH 
riculturist driving him—to name one BOOK. All the newest watch case designs in white 
effect—to overindulgence in wheat, the pa | or aay pertocnt offer. “Belect the 

; ic ; ou Ww see, we wi ou 
gui poney on, thee bene) Seas, a Sa 
basket are being stopped up es , 

s . Ask for Santa Fe Ladies’ Bracelet Watch folder and 

But this properly comes in another ¢ Diamond folder. 
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We will send this famous watch direct to you, ex- 


press prepsid on FREE approval. Examine watch 


PDAS 0 Ps et 


story. SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
5111 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kaa. 
This is first of two articles by Mr. The Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway 
James on the economic situation in the | t SEs 
Northwest. The second article will be a Santa Fe Watch Co., . 
published in an early issue. wag bh way te 
' send prepaid and without apie your e 








. Down"’ Offer on the Santa Fe Special Watch. 7 
BUDDIES IN DISTRESS ‘= POITTTIITiirriiiiiiritiTiti errr Tree . 


Please 
$ Watch Book Free, explaining your “ 








Queries aimed at locating service men whose 
Statements are necessary to substantiate com- 
pensation claims should be sent to the Legion’s 
National Rehabilitation Committee, 417 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., not to the Weekly. 
The committee will be glad to assist in finding 
men after other means have failed, and, if 
necessary, will advertise through the Weekly. 
The committee wants to hear from the following: 


Aurich, Artur O., Co. E. 38th Inf., $d Div., 
wounded by shrapnel at Chateau Thierry in July, 
1918, anxious to hear from comrades who re 
member his being hospitalized. Allrich never re- 
turned to his company as it went into Army 
of Occupation. 

0 cx. OuI0, Co. D, 317th Ammunition Train, 
7 Div., desires to hear from Capt. JOHNSON C. 

HITTAKER, Oklahoma City., Set. C. C. CALp- 
el Corp. Martin, Pvts. SmitH, E. T. 

IXON, Carter, ALLEN CHIPLEY, and Moopy. 

LETCHER, Georce Rowe, Corp., 333d Motor 
M Co., discharged April, 1919, from Camp 
eClellan, Ala. Anyone knowing this man’s 
Present location please advise. 


2d Cavalry Troop C. Former buddies please | me Sz @ee& eats e 


write VINCENT GERUNDO. He needs assistance in | Co ARTIFICSAL EYES 
FITTED AT YOUR HOME 


establishing compensation claim. | 
GILLIS, CLEVELAND, wants information as to the | 
whereabouts of Capt. ELExANper, T. B. specialist, | guaran , best 
stationed at Camp Gordon in June, 1918, having | o ihe whe Daa mechs 
always on hand. We mail you an assort- 
ment of your size and color so  y- can 








charge of Ward 12. | 
HILL, HANsrorpD D., wishes to hear from Corpl. | 
Eppire Zoy, of New York, Sgt. Harry Appelt, | 


POA LOPE i AE. ae CA pet uP tg 8 





New York, Top Sgt. ANDERSON, stationed at | retail 

U. S. General Hospital No. 9, Lakewood, N. J. fit yourself. We wholesale an 
McCiatcHer, RoMAN A., of the 333d F. A. | Write for free booklet. Eyes made to order. 

Regimental Sanitary Det., 86th Div., wishes; DENVER OPTIC CO., 824 Barclay, Denver, Col. 








to hear from the following men who were of the 
same organization: Sgts. STANLEY W. Krouss, a 
HENRY T. ANGER, JOHN P. O’TooLEe, Major JoHN | Sree Suggestions n ? 
MILLER, Major Frank Deacon, Pyts. Curtis C. | i , d BS 
Carter, Gus C. Funt, Jackson B. McKINney, | ] af 
Capt. Rupert V. Grppons. Lieut. JosepH K. aM I 
SmirH, Lieut. Atrrep H. Carre, and Surgical ee ‘ ; ; P 
Assistants WALTER T. HusBANDS and WILLIAW | MEMORIA CULE eres 
G. PoccENDoRF. ! 
Information relative to Mrs. Frep MEISEN- 
HEIMER, formerly of Racine, Wis., widow of 
WituiAmM J. Darsy. 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is 
when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Here He Is Again 


“It’s a boy!” eried the nurse, as she 
burst into the professor's study. “Do you 
want to see him?” 

“Find out his name and I'll let you 
know,” replied the scholar absently, and 
went on with his work. 


Penalties of Poor Marksmanship 
[Headline in the Chicago Tribune} 
Shoots at Wife; Misses; Gets Thirty 

Years in Prison. 


“Good Use of the Time” 


[Zilustration caption in the 
Tribune] 

Those members of society who have 
chosen to remain in Chicago for the winter 
are making good use of the time which 
their more migratory fellows are spending 
in recreation and travel. Mrs. ———— and 
. Mrs. are among an energetic group 

of women who are preparing for a bazaar 
to benefit St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
and the engagement of Miss 1as 
been announced this week. 


Pick a Guy Your Own Size 

[From the Kansas City Times] 
“Babe” Herman, Pacific Coast heavy- 
weight, filed a challenge for a title mateh 
with Steve “Kid” Sullivan of Brooklyn, 

world’s junior lightweight champion. 


Chicago 


Add Triumphs of Invention 


{Ad in Kingston (N. Y.) Daily Freeman] 


FOR SALE—Combination range and 


man’s bicycle. 


Sherman Said It! 

[From Men’s Wear, a trade paper] 

Slumber wear has not developed so great- 
ly in the English capital as in the Freneh. 
I find that those men who used to sleep in 
silk or crepe de chine are now favoring 
foulard. Foulard is not only delightfully 
comfortable, but it has wonderful wearing 
properties, and I say this after my own 
experience in the Great War. Two pairs 


The lady: “Sa-a-ay, you big bum, wot’s the idear ? 


made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


of foulard pyjamas outlived the entire cam- 
paign—rather a good record, eonsidering 
the so-called attempts at washing which 
one’s servant made. 


Well, Are You? 

[Ad in the Boston Traveler] 
RESTAURANT—If you are a man 
wife or a man looking for one to 
eall J. P. Meek at Back Bay 4400. 


Claim No. 38426751 
[From the Memphis Press] 
The Memphis Rotary Club won _ the 
World War, declared A. L. Parker at the 
weekly loncheon Tuesday. 


and 
run, 


Not Unnatural 
Jessie: “You say that Harold is a great 
nature lover?” 
Mildred: “Yes, the wilder the spot, the 
better he likes to park.” 


Big Doings in Yellow Leaf 
[Yellow Leaf of Owford 


Correspondence 
(Miss.) Fagle| 

The health of this community is not so 
good at this writing, but we are glad to 
report that Little Elbert Baggett, who has 
been sick so long, is improving. 

The reeent rains has stopped the hum 
of Mr. B. F. Murray’s Tractor. 

Mr. Casey Smith, Poultry Specialist of 
the I. C. Railroad Development Bureau of 
Memphis, in company with Mr. Hobby and 
Miss Lillian Lawley, is visiting the poultry 
dealers of the county this week, both indi- 
vidually and in meetings. 


A New Alibi 


A colored conviet had 
from the ehaplain, but the 
was haled into the prison's 
charged with petty thievery. 

How does this happen?” asked 
ehaplain sternly. “I just sent you a book 
in which there is a commandment, “Thou 
shalt not steal.’ Didn’t you receive it?” 

“Yassuh, yassul,” replied the negro. 
“But Ah ain’t had time to git dat fur yet.” 


received a Bible 
very next day 
own court, 


the 








Can’t yuh read?” 


-- THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Called Home 


“When do you expect your wife 
asked a guest of the host. 

“Oh, in about two days.” 

“Oh, written you as 
she is starting?” 

“No, but I figure she'll hear from s 
of the neighbor women about that time.” 


h me?" 


she’s to the time 


verat 


The Cows That Jumped Over the Moon 
[Headline in Miami Heraid| 
Ranchers Inspeet Herd Grazing in Air- 
planes. 
Some Cook! 


Two gentlemen of color were 
their wives’ culinary abilities. 

“Man,” boasted the first, “dat wife o 
mine am so good dat when she makes eo'y 
pone, hit taste jes’ like angelfood cake.” 

“Hesh yo" mouf!” retorted the other, 
“Yo° ain’ never et nothin’. When mah 
wife, Iodine, cooks up a passel o° beans, Ah 
feels jes’ like goin’ out an’ huntin’ me a 
job.” 


discussing 


From the Censor’s Files 
“I was delited to hear from you of 
course, & I never apreceated a Kodak pick- 
ture more. I carry it in my pockit over 
my Heart & if a builit tares it I shall be 
awfulu woried.” 
“The French girls drive out the cows to 
graze and back at night. It is lots of fun 
to with them, for the cows are well 

trained and need little attention.” 
“As there is a breeze this morning, I will 

write you and Loora a few lines.” 
“The ocean is quite rough today. Am 
not afaid of the water. but am tired of jt.” 


“T beg to remain, desiringly yours, Jack 


Jeff, 
Advice 


If vour little woman 
Let ‘er paint. 

Let ‘er look like what 
What ain't! 
You may see her some fine da 
When she ain't fixed up that 
Then the chances are you'd fai 

Up and faint! 


o 
£0 


paints, 
she ain't, 


she 


Georae { Wri 


THE RISING OF THE SUN 


{This composition, written by a Mosile 
the Orient, ha 


in an 


lmerican academy in not been 


altered. 

From the natural condition that pets my 
soul is the rising of the sun. One spring 
morning when I got up from my bed, I 
gazed everywhere from my window of my 
house which was on a hill towards the 
sea. The sun was rising, That gives life 
and energy to nature. The clouds which 
were high above in the sky were reddish 
by the rays of the sun. Then how pleas- 
ant was its looks shinning of the summit 
of the mountains and on high buildings of 
the city. The sun was following the gloomy 
and dark ni-ght, showing it’s face from the 
horizon. Then it was impossible to look 
and not’ say 2x word for the sun which rose 
like a pure girl and gave energy to the soul. 
It seemed as if she got up from her bed 
with her hair uneomed and was thinking 
of her lover, spreading her delicate lights 
to everywhere. Oh! the lovely rays that 
were thrown on the sea by her, resembles 
that of a girl with her hair spread on her 
sides also the lights which shone upon sail- 
ing ships, looked like beantiful butterflies. 
T didn’t want to leave the window. because 
I didn’t like to use the view. But also I 
wanted to see how she looked to the green 
meadows and I was seeing the glittering 
diamonds on the green grass. Soon I left 
the window and ran. After five minutes 
I was walking in the meadow: I went near 
the beautiful diamonds in order to get them 
but unfortunately, they were not dia- 
monds they were .dews, which fell during 
the night on the grass. Especially..the 
butterflies that were flying on the green 
meadows. The sun was shinning on them 
also gave a new beauty to them. I was 
admiring and look to that nature which 
gave them a merry scene. 





